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The Week. 

Mr. Jounson has not opened his lips, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, since the election—a remarkable instance of reticence; and what 
is more significant is, that “Our Washington Correspondent” has 
transferred his attentions from the President to General Grant. The 
finest stories even of the indefatigable emissary of the Boston Post are 
now told about the latter, and we think the public will be able to 
‘derive a good deal of amusement during the winter from the newspaper 
operations of which Grant will be the “ objective.” We dre already 
treated to full, true, and particular accounts of important conversations 
with him by one correspondent, which another the next day pro- 
nounces “ base fabrications.” As might have been expected, Colonel 
Forney is early on the scene, and is defending Grant against all comers 
‘in his two newspapers. Thus far no impression seems to have been 
made on Grant's reserve. The complaints that nobody knows “ where 
he stands” seem to grow louder. The Philadelphia Morning Post ac- 
‘cordingly solemnly warns the Radicals to keep clear of bim, and 
appeals to their pride “ to meet his silence with silence more profound ;” 
“to go their way, and, if General Grant believes as they believe, to let 
‘him come to them.” There is such a thing as being too proud, how- 
ever, and we would strongly recommend the Radicals not to stand too 
‘much on their dignity with Grant or anybody else just at present. It 
is safe to say that nothing has thus far been elicited from him of much 
‘value to politicians, and the court that is being paid him, and the gen- 
eral interest evinced in his opinions, are remarkable only as showing the 
general concurrence in the belief that the result of the late elections se- 
‘cures him the Republican nomination if he will have it. We venture 
4o predict that henceforward Mr. Johnson will receive but a small 
share of public aitention. 





&. L. GODKIN & CO., 





The opinion which many people have all along entertained, that 
the Republican party owed most of its successes to Democratic follies 
and excesses, seems likely to receive fresh support within the coming 
ix months. There is very little doubt that bad the South not taken 
to passing outrageous “ black codes,” subjecting the negroes to asystem 
-of repression little short of slavery, immediately after the war, it would 
dhave got back into the Union under a very mild constitutional amend- 





ment. This brought on the break-up of Mr. Johnson's “ policy,” and per- 
sistence in the display of hostility to the blacks finally wen the North 
over to negro suffrage. The wild behavior of the Republican chiefs 
has now ied to a slight reaction, by which the South and the Demo- 
crate, by lying very quiet and even affecting moderation, might possibly 
profit. But, strange as it may seem, so far from having learnt anything 
by experience, they seem determined once more to wear out Northern 
patience, and rouse the public, wearied as it is of the whole business 
of reconstruction, into a revival of anti-Southern zeal. The World is 
already showing, with great elaboration, that it will be quite easy for 
the Forty-first Congress, should it have a Democratic majority, to 
allow the whites to overturn the State governments which the present 
Congress may set up, disfranchise the negroes, and send new representa- 
tives and senators under the old constitutions ; for, it says, if one Congress 
may decide that no government is republican in which persons are 
prevented from voting on account of their color, another Congress may 
decide that no government is republican which has been forced on the 
people by military force. When one reads disquisitions of this sort, 
one sees how very able men may sometimes be too “cute” for their 
own good. Practically, it makes no difference to Southerners what 
the origin of their government is—whether it was drawn up by a 
negro convention or revealed to Thaddeus Stevens in a dream, The 
important question for them is whether, under the Constitution now 
likely to be adopted and recognized by Congress, the whites will have 
a fair chance, within a reasonable period, of reassuming the influence 
in the local government to which their numbers, their wealth, and 
their mental and moral status entitle them. No reasonable man can 
deny that they will have this chance—that if the whites behave wisely 
the negro majorities cannot be maintained in any State, and that, the 
negro majorities gone, of course negro ascendency is gone also, 


We spoke a fortnight ago of the inaccuracy of calling the Demo- 
cratic party a Conservative party in any good sense of the word, and 
endeavored to show that there are in this country, and in the present 
mental condition of the people, no materials for a Conservative party, 
properly so called, and maintained that the two great parties wouid con- 
sist hereafter of the corrupt and ignorant and vicious on one side, and of 
the evlightened or at least intelligent and moral on the other. One or 
two striking illustrations of this are just occurring. The Irish in San 
Francisco are waging a furious crusade against the poor Chinese, 
whom they rob and maltreat and murder almost with impunity, and 
are endeavoring to drive out of the country. They have hitherto been 
restrained in some degree by the city police, but they now demand, as 
the price of their assistance in achieving the late Democratic victory, 
that the police organization be remodelled and placca under influences 
favorable to their peculiar views of civil and political rights. In like 
manner, one of the first exploits of the Democratic majority in the new 
Legislature at Albany wiil doubtless be the repeal of the excise law, 
and this not for the benefit of the sober, orderly, beer-drinking Ger- 
mans, but for that of the whiskey-drinking, stabbing, and shooting 
Irish, who, man for man, exercise probably twice as much political 
influence as the Germans. 


The first of the new reconstruction conventions has met in Ala- 
bama, where, if anywhere, the negro is the State, It tabled a propo- 
sition to abolish the present State government—which dates from Mr. 
Johnson's reconstruction days—and fill all offices with men who could 
take the “iren-clad” oath. This was, as we uuderstand it, a mere 
matter of machinery, and was not due to faint-heartedacss on the part 
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of the Radicals. General Pope, to be sure, told the Republican State 
Committee “ that it would never do to give up at this stage of the 
game,” a remark which seems to imply that the effects of the Northern 
elections were dampening to the Radical courage. But they have 
made a constitution which, to judge it by vague accounts, is proscrip- 
tive enough, to say the least, and it is to be submitted to the people 
before the negroes change residence about New Year's. A full list of 
State officers will be voted on at the same time—that being General 
Pope’s advice, who thought the majority of all registered voters, which 
is required by the law of Congress, could thus be got to vote more cer- 
tainly than if the acceptance of the Constitution were the only issue 
presented. Apparently the convention did not want for good advice. 





The white citizens of Richmond are, of course, intensely disgusted 
at the result of the recent election in that city, and it would have been 
possible beforehand to predict almost the precise terms in which they 
would indignantly protest against it. ‘To illustrate the fraudulent 
manner in which the election was managed,” is the respectful language 
of some of them to General Schofield, who may be called the manager 
of it; “so-called election,” is another of their phrases; “a fact which is 
its own comment,” is another ; and of course there are plenty of charges 
of negro brutality, of gross partiality towards the negroes on the part 
of the United States officers, and various absurd stories of the kind 
which ring round a party club-room on the evening after a lost 
election, and the “ workers” are perhaps a little drunk and a good 
deal enraged and discouraged. General Schofield’s reply to the 
protest is an admirable letter, in which, with much ability and with 
an almost painful carefulness, he takes up, one by one, every point in 
the charges, and disposes of them so effectually that to read the letter 
is s pleasure. It is too long for us to give even a synopsis of it, and 
it ought itself to be generally read together with the protest, if only 
that people may see the difficulties with which the district commanders 
laber. There have been few offices, we should suppose, which were 
more exasperating to the officer’s temper than that in which a 
military man is put to legislate for, and in almost every way govern, 
one of the most perverse and obstinately foolish of communities. 
The protest of the Richmond gentlemen was based upon two distinct 
grounds, namely, the extension of the term of voting beyond the 
hour designated in the order calling an election, which extension the 
gentlemen thought illegal; and second, that by fraud, violence, and 
intimidation, votes were illegally cast, and qualified voters were pre- 
vented from voting the ticket of their choice. General Schofield offers 
them every assistance in his power in collecting evidence of violence 
or fraud; but how much of what they allege will turn out true may be 
inferred from the amount of truth in this one, for example: In a cer- 
tain ward of the city, they say, where the polls were kept open long 
after sunset, more black votes were polled from seven o’clock in the 
evening till the polls closed than were polled in the same length of 
day-time on any day of the election. “ This fact is its own comment,” 
they add, meaning thereby that the polls were kept open that the 
blacks might cheat, and that they did cheat. To this General Scho- 
field makes answer that the official report of the officers in charge 
does not bear out the statement of the protest as regards the rate 
of voting; it was more rapid on the night in question than on 
the 22d or 24th ultimo, but less rapid than on the 23d. Why it was 
so rapid as it was, he thus explains: he entered the polling place 
himself, found crowds of voters, some of whom had been stand- 
ing for hours waiting for a chance to cast their ballots; found, 
also, that the officers were consuming time in anxious enquiries as to 
the qualifications of the voters as each presented himself. He there- 
fore directed the officers to reject peremptorily every doubtful vote, and 
this was done. Further, he had at sunset put a line of sentinels round 
the waiting crowd, and no new-comer was allowed to add himself to it 
in the darkness. This seems tolerably convincing, and the rest of the 
reply is equally cogent. 





The week has not been a propitious one for what are called “old 


war-horses.” Mr. Stevens has written a letter on the currency, of 


which he probably has less understanding than of any subject to which 





he has ever turned his attention ; and a correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Cummercial has paid a second visit to f8e Honorable Ben Wade 
fer the purpose of procuring the views of tha “grand public map,” as 
The Independent not long ago called him, on public affairs. The con- 
versation which followed was not calculated to increase one’s sense of 
“ Old Ben’s ” value either to the country or the world, and-we- should 
riot be at all surprised if he were left by his ungrateful masters to pass 
the rest of his career in his paddock at home. The correspondent 
found him “as large as life and twice as natural, head and tail erect, 
as full of snorting defiance as if he had won instead of lost.” The 
senator then said that the Republican party was committed to univer- 
sal suffrage; that he (Wade) “ would not back a d——d inch ;” that 
“if it had not been for that infernal thing of office-getting, the 
impeachment would have been settled last winter, as it ought to have 
been ;” that “ he had not made up bis mind exactly whether he ought 
to vote for Mr. Sumner’s suffrage bill or not ;” that “he had often 
tried to find out whether Grant was for Congress or for Johnson or 
what the devil he was for, but never could get anything out of him, 
for as quick as he ’d talk politics Grant would talk horse ;” that horses 
“are very good, but in these times a man may be all right on horses 
and all wrong on politics ;” that “ people don’t want a soldier for 
President ;’ that “there is no coolness between him and Chief-Justice 
Chase ;’ and that Mrs, Lincoln’s “story that Mr. Lincoln left little or 
no property behind him was a d——d lie;” and that “Thaddeus 
Stevens’s confiscation bill is d——d foolery,” with much other val- 
uable matter of the same sort, expressed in chaste and luminous dic- 
tion. Happy is the country which has such statesmen to get ‘ views” 
from in troublous times! If there be anything in Grant’s career since 
the war for which we in a special manner honor him, it is for the per- 
tinacity with which he “talks horse” to them when they come to 
pump him on politics, 





The most important point in Mr. Wade’s discourse was the explana- 
tion of a report that there was a coolness between him and Chief. Justice 
Chase. The foundation of this malicious story, doubtless set on foot 
by stock-jobbers or enemies of the country, was simply this: Mr, 
Wade was requested by Mr. Chase, in 1860, to sound the House and 
Senate to see what his (Mr. Chase's) chances of the nomination at Chicago 
were. Mr. Wade kindly did so, and found that there was only one man 
in the Senate and only a few in the House who wanted Mr. Chase for 
President, and he accordingly sent word to the latter, in his own sim- 
ple language, “ that the thing looked a little blue.” The accuracy of 
this report was shortly afterwards tested by “ Dick Parsons,” who ar- 
rived, and in his turn “did « little prospecting.” Mr. Chase, then, 
when the convention was about to meet, asked Mr. Wade to resign in 
his favor, but Mr. Wade very properly declined to resign before any- 
body had nominated him. The result of this was that Mr. Chase got 
it into his head that Mr. Wade wanted to defeat him and prevent his 
nomination; but nothing can be more unfounded. Consequently, if 
any enemies of free government have been building any hopes on the 
prospect of arraying these two eminent men against each other ins 
Presidential canvass, they are doomed to bitter disappointment. 





Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, as we have said, has promulgated “views” 
on the currency, in which he proposes to issue plenty of paper, 
and thus pay off the Government debt and everything else in 
greenbacks. In fact, his position is the same as Messrs. Pendleton’s 
and Vallandigham’s, and a little worse than General Butler’s. Mr, 
Stevens’s peculiar ideas on the subject of currency and public 
credit are, however, now well known. There is nothing in hig 
recent letter which he has not already brought forward in Con- 
grew, the only difference being that he seems to talk a little more 
recklessly, and with less doubt of his own knowledge, as he grows 
older. What he says now, too, is much less dangerous than what he 
used to say two years ago, as the Republican party is gradually learn- 
ing tbat “old war-horses” are all very well in time of war, but that in 
time of peace, when the work to be done is ploughing and harrowing 
and carting, and not neighing and pawing and plunging and snort- 
ing, they are very sorry animals, 
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Mr. Johnson has had during the week a slight panic about the col- 
ored militia companies in Washington, amounting, we believe, to three 
hundred or thereabouts all told, and only partially armed, and issued 
a peremptory order for their disbandment. It appears they are almost 
entirely composed of old soldiers, and the object of the organization is 
rather the preservation of old ties and reminiscences and the inter- 
change of good offices than even the practice of military drill, all of 
which their commanding officer has set forth in a sensible and manly 
report. The matter has not gone further than calling for this report, 
and perhaps Mr. Johnson is by this time ashamed of his fright. 
Whether he has any right to interfere with them at all is more than 
doubtful, and we fear it is the dawning consciousness of this which 
only has stopped him short. There are white volunteer companies 
in this city which seem to exist for the purpose of robbery and mur- 
der, on which we wish, if he has any power of dissolving military 
companies at all, he would lay his heaviest hand, and let the poor col- 
ored people alone. 


We are glad to see that an arrangement has been made between 
The League, the free trade organ, and The National American, the pro- 
tectionist organ, by which each gives the other a certain amount of the 
space in its issues for the advocacy of doctrines opposed to its own. 
There is common sense in this which, we think, cannot always be pre- 
dicated of the plan of spreading opinions on certain subjects by papers 
which admit nothing else. We hope The League and National Ameri- 
can will now keep “ pegging away,” as they will have an audience to 
convince, which they have never had before. But we trust there will 
be no abuse or vituperation. We recommend the adoption at the out- 
set of certain fundamental principles, such as these: A free-trader is 
not necessarily a thief, a foreign hireling, or an enemy of his country; 
a protectionist is not necessarily a selfish knave intent on humbugging 
the poor and grinding their faces; honest and conscientious men may 
arrive at opposite conclusions touching tariffs as well as touching the 
nebular hypothesis or the science of history, and so on. 


Fernando Wood has put himself forward once more as a candidate 
for the mayoralty of this city, and has delivered an address to “the 
people” for which all friends of good government will thank him, 
inasmuch as there is no pretence or humbug about it. He says the 
electors “ must take him as he is;” that they know his previous record 
and where he stands, “ and if the old charges are brought up against 
his character, he will not attempt to refute them ;” “all he will tell his 
accusers will be that they have not found out half.” He has never 
attempted to refute any of the charges against him. “The people” 
know exactly what kind of man he is, and do not care a straw, and 
unless Mr. Hoffman, who has been nominated by the Tammany wing 
of the Democracy, should receive the Republican support, there is every 
reason to fear that Wood will be elected. It is curious to see what 
perfect agreement there is between Fernando Wood and Benjamin 
Wade as to the prime condition of success in political life. Wade 
says that all the people asks of a party is “boldness.” Knowledge, 
discretion, purity, moderation, honesty, it appears, are of no account. 
Wood, in his turn, maintains, by way of showing that his bad personal 
character is no obstacle to his election, that “ the American people will 
forgive anything in a public officer but cowardice,” “and no man,” 
says he,-‘‘can accuse me of that.” We should think not, indeed. 
“The people,” by-the-by, have just elected Police Justice Ledwith to 
the Superior Court, ousting Judge Barbour, who was far too honest and 
too learned and too capable for them. What makes the crisis all the 
more interesting is that if the Democrats should prove to have a major- 
ity in the next Legislature, they will doubtless refuse to pay the ex- 
penses of the Constitutional Convention ; that body will meet no more; 
and “the people ” will be allowed to work its sweet willa little longer. 





A correspondent ot the Boston Journal, discoursing upon the enor- 
mous quantity of American literature consumed in England to the in- 


finite loss and damage of American authors, has discovered that Whit 

tier is comparatively little known there, and his works not often met 
with. He even says that he has fallen in with several “ literary per 

sons” who had never heard of him, This, if it be a fact, is a remark- 
able one, and for the British public a sad one; but the explanation 
suggested by the correspondent is far more remarkable than the fact. 
“Ts it,” he asks, with awful insight, “ because he has been so true to 
freedom, so much in sympathy with the oppressed, that the purveyors 
of literature have not thought it wise to introduce him to English 
society, lest his genius should stir the hearts of millions here as 
it has in the United States ?” One does not well know how to reply to 
a question of this kind; but we venture modestly to doubt whether 
the philosopher has hit the mark after all. If, in the course of his 
investigations, he lights on any “ purveyor of literature” in England 
who refuses to publish good poems by a good man, lest he should 
“rouse the millions,” we venture to promise him a wide circulation for 
the letter in which he describes him. A bookseller in the habit of 
pirating foreign poetry, but who would not touch that of particular 
authors lest the “millions should be roused,” could hardly do better 
than come out here and give “ readings.” 


The Garibaldians were defeated at Monte Rotondo owing to the 
assistance of the French, who brought the Chassepdot rifle into action 
for the first time, and apparently with terrible effect, judging from the 
loss suffered by the Garibaldians—six hundred killed to about one 
hundred of their enemies. The part played by the Papal troops in the 
encounter does not clearly appear, but it does not seem to have been 
very respectable, and, although the insurgents were only half-armed, 
the safety of Rome was due to the French. Garibaldi and his son have 
escaped unhurt, but the former is a prisoner, and there is some co 
fused talk of trying him for his breach of the law, 
simply talk. 
spatches of Tuesday morning, that he will leave the country till the 
crisis is over and some settlement effected, In the 
most tremendous agitation prevails throughout Italy; the great towns 
are almost in insurrection, and the King’s Government appears to 


but it is, doubtless, 


The more probable result is that indicated in the de 


t 
meanwhile the 


be at its wit’s end. The alternative seems to be almost presented to it 
of driving the whole population into republicanism or of breaking 
with France. It appears, therefore, that now that Garibaldi las been 
put dowa, the retirement of the French is demanded in almost peremp 
tory language, and Napoleon seems almost disposed to concede, but 


wants to shield himself from the clergy by sharing with the other 
Catholic powers the responsibility of surrendering Rome. To the inter- 
vention of the latter, however, Italy positively refuses to submit, 
Little question is now entertained that had Ratazzi boldly seized Civita 
Vecchia before the arrival of the French, the latter would never have 
landed, and the Roman problem would now be solved. 
opportunity was lost, it is said, owing to the King’s anxiety about 
“ his soul,” which he conceives to be endangered by the present state 
of his relations with the Pope. But the present state of things cannot 
last very long. The spectacle of a Christian bishop h 
slain by the hundred on their own soil by foreign hirelings to enable 
him to retain possession of a city, is too revolting for this age, 


The golden 


iving people 


The news from the rest of the Continent is unimportant. Prussia 
appears to be pacific; Austria is certainly on the best of terms with, 
France; and the Sultan refuses to pay any attention to the joint note 
recently addressed to him by the Western powers touching the internal 
administration of his dominions. He is evidently relying on their 
mutual jealousy to prevent anything more formidable than diplomatic 





remonstrances. In England the body social as well as the body politic 
| seems to be in a state of convulsion, There are formidable and pro- 
| tracted bread riots in the west, latterly attended with a good deal of 
atrocity and calling for military interference, and there are strong signs 
of a desire, at least on the part of the Reform League, to make common 
| cause with the Fenians. This is, however, most probably confined to 
the more ardent and intellectual of the leaders, and they would hardly 
be able to carry the rank and file with them. 
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LITERARY, 


LitTLE, Brown & Co. have in press “ A Child’s History,” the interesting 
record, by Madame Michelet, of a child’s thoughts and feelings. It 
is translated by Mary F. Curtis.——Hurd & Houghton announce for pub- 
lication within a fortnight a book by “C. T. W.”—as we are informed 
by the monogram on the title-page—entitled “The Three Holy Kings,” 
and consisting of fine photographs of all the pictures which treat 
of that once popular legend of Melchior, Caspar, and Balthazar and 
the Star in the East, accompanied by a commentary of a semi-religious, 
semi-artistic character. The bock properly is a holiday book, and is 
pretty enough for the holiday season ——Charles Scribner & Co. are to 
publish the work on the United States written by Mr. Louis J. Jennings, 
the London 7imes correspondent lately stationed in this country. It is not 
to be a book of travel, nor one of those critical disquisitions on American 
manners, but mainly a politico-philosophical treatise, with the title “ Eighty 
Years of Republican Government in the United States,” and on such subjects 
as these: “ The Theory of the Government,” “ The State and the Union,” 
‘« The Executive,” “The Cabinet,” “The Legislature,” and soon. It may 
very probably be a book useful to Mr. Jennings’s countrymen, and will be 
published in England by Murray simultaneously with its publication by 
Scribner & Co. We may say here that some copies of President Woolsey’s 
“ Address Commemorative of the Life and Services of Jeremiah Day, late 
President of Yale College,” are at Mesers. Scribner & Co.’s for gratuitous distri- 
bution.——D. Appleton & Co. are steadily bringing forward their translations 
of German novels by Mihlbach, of whose “ Marie Antoinette” the Mercantile 
library, we see it stated, needs two hundred and twenty-five copies. Theodore 
Mundt, Max Ring, A. C. Brachvogel, and Theodore Gerstiicker are to follow 
Miss Miihlbach. The same publishers announce a “ New (irammar of French 
Grammars ’’—made up chiefly of the “Grammaire des Grammaires,” sanc- 
tioned by the Academy—which is prepared by Dr. V. de Fivas; a “ Life of 
Daniel Webster,” by George Ticknor Curtis; “The Military History of 
General Grant,”’ which is, we believe, by Colonel Adam Badeau—once “ The 
Vagabond,” if any one remembers that slight essayist of fifteen years ago, 
and now of General Grant's staff. “ Not Wisely but too Well,” by the 
author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” is also on the Appletons’ list ; and so 
is “ A Stormy Life,” by Lady Georgiana Fullerton. ‘“ A Chaplet of Pearls,” 
written for Macmillan by Miss Yonge, which the same house announce, 
Hours at Home, we are informed, will soon begin to publish by instalments. A 
probably better novel than any of all these above-mentioned will be “ Elia,” 
by the Spanish lady who writes under the name of Fernan Caballero.——~ 
Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt will publish about the first of December a volume 
entitled “ The Hermitage, and Other Poems,” by Mr. E. R. Sill, whose little 
poem on the death of Mr. Lincoln travelled, getting praises as it went, from 
California to Germany—Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes—from 
Germany to England—London Reader—and from England back to this 
country, where it was copied into Littell’s Living Age. 


—It is with pleasure that we call the attention of book-buyers to the 
latest catalogue of Mr. J. W. Bouton. It describes a large collection of 
well-chosen imported books, of which some are magnificent. Many of 
them, having been purchased by Mr. Bouton recently, during the general 
depression of business in England, are remarkably cheap. For example, he 
has a reproduction, in exact fac-simile, of the first folio Shakespeare. It 
was photo-lithographed, under direction of Mr. H. Staunton, from the copies 
in the British Museum and in Bridgewater House, and is for sale at so low 
a price as twenty-five dollars. We said in eract facsimile ; the paper, how- 
ever, is better than that of the folio of 1623; otherwise the resemblance is 
perfect. We notice, also, Clement’s “ Bibliothéque Curieuse,” which in 
Dibdin’s time was worth from ten to twelve pounds, and of which that 
gentleman said, in his best bibliomaniacal manner, “ In sober sadness it is 
very rare, and unconscionably dear”—a charge not to be brought against 
the copy in Mr. Bouton’s possession, for he sets on it the price of seventeen 
dollars and a half. “The favorite book of the immortal Shakespeare ”— 
“Painter's Palace of Pleasure”—can be bought separately, we presume ; 
but in the catalogue is put with the “ Mirror for Magistrates ” and “ Gull’s 
Horn Book,” and the three works—comprising six volumes quarto, which 
are beautifully bound in crimson morocco, full gilt—may be bought for two 
hundred dollars. The only heraldic etchings designed by Millais are to be 
found in “The Lineage and Pedigree of the Millais Family,” recording its 
history from 1331 to 1865, a work privately printed, in folio, the edition 
containing but sixty copies, one of which Mr. Bouton sells for ten. dollars, 
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Professor Monier Williams's English version of the “ Sakuntala,” with illus- 
trations taken from illuminated manuscripts in the British Museum, the 
price of which at the time of publication was twenty-one dollars, is offered 
at ten dollars. The complete works of Jeremy Bentham, with Sir John 
Bowring’s memoir and the author's correspondence, are set at sixty-five dol- 
lars, the original price being about one hundred. But the catalogue contains 
about eight hundred lots, and it is impossible for us to mention more than 
a few of the rare or beautiful works whose titles it gives. The collection is 
rich in “ galleries,” in works extended to many more than the original num- 
ber of volumes by the insertion of hundreds of plates, and in superbly illus- 
trated works relating to the fine arts, to history, and natural history. 


—The publisher of The Banker’s Magazine proposes four subjects for essays 
—one, “ The Advantages of the National Bank system of the United States, 
now in force ;” another, “ The Best Mode of Extinguishment of the National 
Debt of the United States ;’ another, “ On Sound Principles of Banking ;” 
another, “‘ Advice to Young Bank Officers on the management of a bank and 
the duties of their profession ;”’ and for the best eseay of all that are sent in 
—who being the judge of merit we are not informed—he offers a prize of 
three hundred dollars. For the second best essay he offers a prize of two 
hundred dollars. The trial is to be made on these conditions—that the 
essays are to be placed in the editor's hands on or before New Year’s day 
coming, and that the writer, whether a successful or unsuccessful competi- 
tor, shall allow his essay to be used—at the regular rate of payment for 
contributions, we presume—in the current volume of the magazine. Who- 
ever should write a good essay on any one of the subjects above-mentioned 
would do good service, and though the prize offered may not tempt the 
writers who best understand the subjects, it is to be hoped that some such 
may contend. 


—All kinds of people have written all kinds of criticism on the Shakes- 
pearian writings, from Mr. Theobald, with his matter-of-fact dulness, to Mr. 
Gerald Massey, with the wild dulness of his spiritualism, and, like every- 
body else, the doctors have frequently had their say. The latest medical 
commentator is Dr. George Ross, an Englishman, who has recently publish- 
ed a book called “Studies, Biographical and Literary.” Commenting on 
“ Lear,” he gives a physician’s analysis of the king’s madness, which he con- 
trasts with the feigned madness of Edgar. The point he makes is, that 
Lear, like a real madman, is insensible of the rain and sleet, while Edgar, 
the sham madman, would have betrayed his imposture to a physician by 
the very phrase which he is constantly repeating as a proof of his lunacy, 
“Poor Tom’s a-cold.” Thereupon he praises Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
mental alienation. But the judgment seems to come rather from the doctor 
as critic than the critic as doctor. We do not know how it is with the 
lunatics of the asylums; we are, for the present, willing to take as correct 
Doctor Ross’s assertion that trae madmen disregard the discomforts of wind 
or rain or cold. But Shakespeare does not insist upon that distinction, 
be it accurate or inaccurate, between the madness of Lear and the mad- 
ness of Edgar, and we much doubt if, in his own mind, he made it. Edgar 
says, now and again, “ Poor Tom’s a-cold,” seeming, as we look at it, to 
think the use of a catchword—no matter what one—good presumptive proof of 
silliness in the man who uses it. But Doctor Ross will find Lear “ contend- 
ing with the fretful element ;” bidding “ the wind blow the earth into the 
sea, or blow the curléd waters ’bove the main ;” striving “in his little 
world of man to outscorn the to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain.” This is 
not the behavior of one who “ feels nothing” of foul weather. If one says 
that Lear merely perceived the fury of the elements and sympathized with 
the commotion in the air and in the sea, while Edgar, on the other band, 
feigned physical suffering—why, one may say so ;—if one might not say any- 
thing, what would become of Shakespearian criticism ?—but to prove that 
Shakespeare meant so, to prove that in the storm Edgar was and Lear was 
not uncomfortable, is not possible, and to say so is, as it seems to us, to talk 
like a doctor enthusiastic in his admiration for the poet rather than to talk 
like a Shakespearian critic of great acumen. Doctor Ross’s opinions we get 
not from his book, but from Zhe Chronicle, which briefly notices it. 


—-“ The Talmud,” the book containing the body of Hebrew traditions, 
laws, and explanations of laws, has been made the subject of an essay in 
the last Quarterly which is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by the 
critics of the English press. Any ordinary critic confesses without shame 
his ignorance of the Talmud ; it is chiefly known to the general reader by 
some of the Talmudic fables cited in the notes of our English translation of 
“The Koran,” or by a few poems founded on those traditions—such poems, 
for instance, as Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Sandalphon,” or the late John Dorgan’s 
“Dead Solomon.” “ Why not force it to open its lips?’ asks the Quarterly 
writer, and he thereupon gives a digest of it which is,.of course, very grate- 
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fully sindivel by everybody. For, as The Saturday R Review said recently, | 
the Talmud is “ the sphinx towards which all men’s eyes are directed at | 
this hour, some with eager curiosity, some with vague anxiety,” and, as 
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‘of which the first ‘teal jeen sidtinidl (Hambarg: O. Meissner). He begins 
with the production of capital, drawing his illustrations chiefly from Eng- 


) 


| land, and the most noticeable chapters are the fourth and fifth, which deal 


The Spectator enquires, how often does a man, “learned as a German pro- with co-operation, division of labor, machinery, amount of labor, and what 
fessor, eloquent as a Greek orator, sly of insinuation as a French novelist, | isa day’s labor ; and the sixth, which discusses the modern theory of coloniz- 


choose to boil down into nervous English the knowledge of a life?” 
easily intelligible why, in the present chaotic condition of the religious 
world, a clear and able statement of the relations between Judaism and 
Christianity, bringing out the writing in sympathetic ink inscribed on 
the blank leaves between the Old Testament and the New—which is what 
one critic calls the Talmud—should be the cause of eager expectation 
on the part of some and of anxiety on the part of others. The 
Quarterly writer, of whose essay we are obliged to judge by extracts 
from it and comments upon it, evidently is of opinion that the morality 
of the New Testament is not original, at least in the sense in which 
it is popularly supposed to be. If it were not, he remarks, that our 
general views on the difference between Judaism and Christianity are 
greatly confused, people would not be so much surprised, as many people 
will be, at the parallelism of dogma, parable, allegory, and proverb exhib- 
ited by the Gospels and the Talmudic writings ; the work of Christianity 
as regards morals was, he seems to say, the communicating to the herd 
even to the lepers, the ideas hidden for ages in the schools and in the silent 
community of the learned. In short, Christianity popularized the Talmudic 
morality. Not that alone; he finds among the points of contact between 
its teachings and those of our religion the occurrence in the Talmud of 
theological terms, some of which are by most writers supposed to be, like 
the ideas they represent, peculiar to Christian thought, as Baptism, Grace, 
Faith, Repentance, Regeneration, Salvation, Kingdom of Heaven, Son of 
Man, Son of God. He translates literally specimens of Talmudic teachings 
of various kinds. He has enriched the English language, The Spectator 
thinks, with at least five new proverbs that ought to remain among 
us; but some of the best of them may be found in Ray’s collec. 
tion—at any rate, in the latest editions of that once popular book. 
There are some which we have nowhere seen except in The Advocate, a 
Jewish paper published in this city. These are good, though one is hardly a 
proverb : “ When the pitcher falls on the stone, woe unto the pitcher; when 
the stone falls on the pitcher, woe unto the pitcher ; whatever befalls, woe 
unto the pitcher ;’ “Commit a sin twice, and you will think it perfectly 
allowable.” The parables he gives we have not room to quote. They 
forcibly recall those of the Gospels. Of the moral precepts these are two : 
“ Be thou the cursed, not he who curses ;” “ Be thou of them that are per- 
secuted, not of them that persecute.’ Plainly, as a commentary on the 
Scriptures of the New Testament—for the Talmud is “a history of the Jew- 
ish mind for a thousand years, beginning where the Old Testament canon 
ends ”’—the Talmud has been too much neglected, and we may look to see 
it become a fruitful field of study, and one in which our theological teachers 
must perforce work. Biblical criticism was never more anxiously pursued. 


—A death of some interest to the literary world is that of M. F. Dubner, a 
German, long settled in Paris, and one of the most distinguished Hellenists 
of the age. As industrious as learned, he compiled various abridgments of 
classic authors for the use of schools, brought out editions of several of the 
principal Greek writers, and contributed largely to the new edition of 
Stephen’s “ Thesaurus,” on which he was engaged in conjunction with the 
late M. Hase. His “ Scholia on Aristophanes ” constitutes, perhaps, his chief 
claim to the gratitude of scholars. 


—In view of the tendency which has led so many scions of reigning houses 
to ally themselves of late years with the stage, and of the characteristic pro- 
clivities of so many of the present wearers of crowns, a wag has enquired 
whether it might not be possible to follow up Napoleon’s famous Parterre 
dé Rois with a Troupe de Souverains, and suggests the following distribu- 
tion of parts: Young Lovers, the King of the Greeks; Virtuous Fathers, the 
King of Prussia ; Coquwettes, the Queen of Spain; Duennas, Queen Victoria ; 
Tyrants and Traitors, the Czar (on account of Poland); Caricatures and Imi. 
tators, the Sultan; Reduced Gentlemen, the King of Denmark and Emperor 
of Austria; The Rich Uncle whom no one likes to offend, the Emperor Napo- 
leon ; Swashbucklers, the King of Italy; Leader of Orchestra, King of 
Bavaria ; Pianist, King of Portugal ; Scene-painter, King of Sweden; Peo- 
ple, Soldiers, Burgesses, Tradesmen, etc., King of Belgium, King of Holland 
King of Wiirtemberg, Grand. Duke of Baden, Prince of Roumania, etc., etc. ; 
Manager, drawer-up of play-bills and speeches to public, Garibaldi; Stage- 
Wusions, scéne-shiftings, machinery, etc., Von Bismark. 


—A profound and independent thinker, Carl Marx, treats, from a com- 
munistic point of view, the subject of capital in a work of three volumes. 


It is | ation. 


The author anticipates for the laboring classes of Europe, in conse- 
quence of our late civil war, a social amelioration analogous to that which 
was achieved politically for the middle classes by the American Revolution. 
The succeeding volume will relate to the circulation and general develop- 
ment of capital ; the third and last will exhibit the history of the theories 
of political economy.——Von Reichenbach, the author of several works on 
the odic principle (among which we may mention his book, “ Der sensitive 
Mensch”), has published “ Die odische Lohe” (The Odic Flame). This 
little work contains the substance of a series of lectures delivered by him 
before the Academy of Science at Vienna. He endeavors to prove, by a 
vast number of facts, the existence, properties, and relations of an odic 
flame. He considers it also as a mechanical force, capable of producing 
circular and straight-line motions. Weber, whose “ Universal History ” 
has deservedly met with general favor, is writing a new “ Allgemeine Welt- 
geschichte ” (in twelve volumes), in which special regard is given to the intel- 





, | lectual life and culture of nations in the light of recent historical researches. 


The work has advanced to its seventh volume, the first half of which has 
just appeared. It is not a mere chronicle of kings and battles, but affords, 
8? far as we know, within its limits, a better insight into the intellectual 
progress of the whole world than any other work of its kind.—— We noticed 
last June the appearance of Wagner's “Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Progress of Chemical Technology.” A companion volume is Virchow's 
“Annual Report on the Progress and Results of the Medical Sciences ” 
(Jahresbericht iiber die Leistungen und Fortschritte in der gesammten 
Medicin). This excellent work is published under the auspices of many 
celebrated physicians. It offers, both to the practical and the trained 
physician, all that is worth knowing in the current medical literature in a 
condensed form and in reliable articles based on original works. The first 
part contains contributions on the auxiliary sciences, the general theory, 
and the judicial department of medical science. 
practical medicine are contained in the second part. 
cisely and objectively written. 


The contributions on 
The articles are con- 





EDUOATIONAL. 


HowEVER writers and speakers on educational and other topics may 
differ in theory, they are all interested in the collection of facts. We have 
had frequent occasions to lament that, with the innumerable pampblets, re- 
ports, and journals devoted to public education in this country, it has been 
so exceedingly difficult to procure the information which is essential to 
philosophical argument or trustworthy comparison. Each State, each town, 
and, in some parts of the country, each school district is a law to itself; its 
returns are compiled on different principles; its usages are ill-defined by 
statute and are perhaps purely traditional ; the nomenclature of schools is 
more variable than the dialects of Africa; the interchange of reports and 
documents between different parts of the country is most irregular and un- 
satisfactory ; and there is not a single educational periodical devoted to the 
discussion of live educational questions in their fundamental principles and 
their national aspects. Now, if the Department of Education can remedy 
these evils by giving us an authentic and complete survey of the actual 
state of the country in respect to this most important concern, we may all 
heartily bid it God-speed. 

The work is already well begun. Eight months from the establish- 
ment of the bureau seven important official “circulars” (some of them 
deserving a less modest designation) have reached us from the office of Mr. 
Barnard, the able Commissioner of Education. The first and second circu- 
lars include the documentary history of the establishment of the depart- 
ment; the speech of Gen. Garfield, of Ohio, in the House of Representatives, 
explanatory of the proposed act, and an interesting historical article on the 
views of Washington respecting national instrumentalities for the promo- 
tion of education. A board of education, “charged with collecting and dif. 
fusing information” for the United States, and a national university in the 
Federal city, were among the measures which he recommended soon after 


’| the organization of our national Government. 


The third of the Commissioner's pamphlets has a bearing on the work 
which Congress first imposed upon the department, to wit, an enquiry into 
the history, and especially into the results, of all the national appropriations 
for educational objects. It is a wonder that such an enquiry has never 





heretofore been instituted, and that the new States of the West, receiving 
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enormous grants of lands for schools and universities, have never been re- 
quired to give to the country a report of their stewardship. The circular 


gives a preliminary outline of the educational land policy of the United 
States, and an illustration of its operations in Minnesota. When similar 
information is collected from other parts of the West, a full report is to be 
made to Congress. The next circular, numbered four and five, is more im- 
portant than those which preceded, for it sets forth the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American school systems. The constitutional provisions of 
every State in respect to education are given in the very words of the 
several instruments, and not merely the provisions now in force but those 
which have been embodied in all the previous constitutions of each State. 
In this epoch of reconstruction and of constitutional conventions it is 
obvious that such a compilation will be of great public utility. 

A kindred service is performed in the sixth circular with reference to 
the schools of science endowed by the Congressional grant of 1862. The 
legislation of each State which has accepted the gift is here for the first 
time presented, and material for discussing the development of these new 
institutions is brought within the reach of all. 

The remaining pamphlet of the series, as thus far published, is an 
enquiry into the history of incorporated academies and other institutions of 
secondary instruction, with an essay on the subject of New England 
academies and incorporated schools. 

Our readers will see from this short summary that the department has 


entered promptly and vigorously on a series of investigations which will be | 


of great value in revealing the trae condition of education in this country. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL,* 


Wuat “goes without saying,” as the French put,it, Dr. Holmes is very 
apt to say; that, we believe, is the thing which chiefly interferes with our | 
enjoyment of his works. The third page of “The Guardian Angel” gives 
an example of what we mean. Is there any one who refuses to admit that 
his “local paper” is seldom to be called an admirable thing? No one, we 
are fully persuaded. So it is a litthe—or not a littlke—unpleasing when a | 
ponderous, much-creaking piece of machinery is dragged out, and that some- 


what aged truth—painfully true, we may call it—is violently driven into us, 


with every appearance of triumph on the partof the engineer. Surely it had 


several times before sunk through all our minds of its own weight. “The 


Allies Victorious!” Dr. Holmes makes the unfortunate State Banner and | 
Delphian Uracle say. “The King and General Cialdini beat the Austrians | 
at Palestro! 400 Austrians drowned in a canal! Anti-French feeling in | 
Germany! Allgermine Zeiturg talks of conquest of Allsatia and Loraine | 
and the occupation of Paris!” And here we are asked to suppose that | 
Professor Gridley, a subscriber to The Banner and Oracle, seizes his lead- 
pencil and begins making indignant marginal notes ; for the satirist says, 
putting what he says in brackets: [“ vicious digs with a pencil through 
the above proper names” 
newspaper offices; but should not one hesitate about raising up an aged 
emeritus professor and perturbing his probably serene spirit in order 
to chastise the poor editor and hold him upto scorn? As Mr. Gridley reads 
on, he reads, among other things, that “ An interesting surprise party tran- 
spired ’—[“ bah’’] he writes in the margin over against “ transpired ’—" an 


interesting surprise party transpired on Thursday last at the house of the | 


” 





Rev. Mr. Stoker. The parishioners donated We knew donated 
would stop him. It has stopped somany. [“ Donated!” he cries. “ GIvE is 
a good word enough for the Lord’s Prayer.”] There is not a doubt of it; 
but it does occur to one to ask if the professor doesn’t make too much dis- 
turbance about it. Surely rather than wish that one’s enemy had written 
a book, it would have been better to wish that one’s other enemy would 


write a book, with wide margins, and one’s dearest foe make annotations | 


in a large-paper copy of the work. And, sure enough, it may have been a 
stroke of art in Dr. Holmes’s work—his making his professor, when his lead- 
pencil is in band, so stupid as he is. But it has not the appearance of being 
intended for stupidity. Thus Mr. Gridley goes on through his Banner and | 
Oracle, advertisements and all ; anc with something of the same manner Dr. 
Holmes, as it appears to us, goes through his story—too often bearing on 


hard when only the lightest touch would have been pleasing, not to say | 
sufferable ; sternly breaking on his wheel the deadest of bugs and butterflies. | 


9) 


For example, is a man “ really so satirical ” when he does this sort of thing ? 
It is about Gifted Hopkins, the typical newspaper poet and village bard—a 
figure which has come to be, kaa cli the very least mirth-proveking of all | 





*“ The Guardian. Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes.” Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1867. 
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with which satire deals. Satirists in kittenhood have played with it till the 
breath is long gone out of it: 


‘“ By the time he was twelve years old he was struck with the pleasing 
resemblance of certain vocal sounds which, without being the same, yet had 
a curious relation which made them agree marvellously well in couples: as 
eyes with shies ; as heart with art, also with part and smart; and so of 
numerous others, twenty or thirty pairs, perhaps, which number he con- 
siderably increased as he grew older, until he may have had fifty or more 
such pairs at his command. 

“The union of so extensive a catalogue of words which matched each 
ether, and of an ear so nice that it cquid teli if there were nine or eleven 
syllables in an heroic line, instead of ‘the legitimate ten, constituted a rare 
combination of talents in the opinion of those upon whose judgment he 
relied. He was naturally led to try his powers in the expression of some 
just thought or natural sentiment in the shape of verse, that wonderful 
medium of imparting thought and feeling to his fellow-creatures which a 
bountiful Providence had made his rare and inestimable endowment.” 


And we suppose the satirist of the Atlanta Intelligencer, or Hra (Bill Arp 
he used to be called), is by this time big enough and strong enough to lash 
in just this way those familiar Calvinists of Massachusetts : 


“*Give me one of the books, if you please, Cousin Silence,’ said Miss 
Cynthia. ‘It is Saturday evening. Holy time has begun. Let us prepare 
our minds for the solemnities of the Sabbath.’ 

| “She took the book, one well known to the schools and churches of this 
| nineteenth century. 

“* Book Second. Hymn 44. Long metre. I guess “ Putney ” will be as 
good a tune as any to sing to.’ 
| “ The trio began— 


| * With holy fear and humble song,’— 


| and got through the first verse together pretty well. 
“ Then came the second verse : 
| 
‘ Far in the deep where darkness dwells, 
The land of horror and despair, 
Justice has built a dismal heil, 
And laid her stores of vengeance there.’ 


| “ Myrtle’s voice trembled a little in singing this verse, and she hardly 
| Kept up her part with proper spirit. 
“«Sing out, Myrtle,’ said Miss Cynthia, and she struck up the third 
| verse: 
* Eternal plagues and heavy chains, 
Tormenting racks and fiery cvals, 
| And darts t’ inflict immortal pains, 
| Dyed in the blood of damned souls.’ 


“ This last verse was a due and nota trio. Myrtle closed her lips while 
it was singing, and when it was done threw down the book with a look of 
| anger and disgust. The hunted soul was at bay. 

“*«T won't sing such words,’ she added, ‘and I won't stay here to hear 
| them sung. The boys in the streets say just such words as that, and I am 
|not going to sing them. You can’t scare me into being good with your 
ervel hymn-book !’” 


We cannot claim that the shocking wickedness of this sort of writing 
shocks us much ; in fact, we doubt if there are many even of the dreadful 
| New England people—and those there are do not read—who would not take 
| sides against the traditional Miss Silence ; but we do incline to think that 
| to most readers’ palates satire of this kind has by this time become rather 
tasteless. It must have been done to death. 

Of this fault of bearing on too hard, we repeat, the book itself, taken 
as a whole, is an example. 
| the Breakfast Table,’ Dr. Holmes would have dene well, as it has since 
| appeared, had he ceased from satire. That series of papers gave him a 
brilliant reputation which from that time forward he has gone on damaging, 
diminishing it by each new book; diminishing the brilliance of it, at any 
rate, though it may well enough be that he has extended it among more 
|people. He has never stopped hammering at the same nail which he hit on 
the head when he first struck. “ The Professor” took away something from 
the estimation in which we had been holding the Autocrat; “ Elsie 
| Venner” took away a little more; and “ The Guardian Angel” takes away 
'a larger portion than was removed by either of the others. 

We speak of the author as 2 satirist. That he is, mainly ; he is hardly 
to be called a novelist. His characters are figures labelled and set up to be 
| fired at, or are names about which a love story is told, or they embody some 
| physiologico-psychological theory ; but they are never to be called charac- 
ters in any true sense of the word. Never is rather a large word, perhaps. 
” and we remember him as 





| Wecan remember “ the young man called John ; 


almost entirely and always human. But this can be said of no other of the 
| personages—boarding-house keepers, young lovers, artists, soldiers, ministers, 
boarding-school girls—with whose names Doctor Holmes’s books are filled. 
| The incidents of his stories and their arrangement into a plot are gener- 

ally better invented than the characters, and answer well enough the main 
| purpose of the book, which is always essentially an attack on some theologi- 





When he had written the “ Autocrat of 
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cal dogma, an attack made sometimes directly and sometimes by the 
setting forth of some such theory as this, for example—the one on which 
is built the novel before us: “It was the strife of her ‘ Vision,’ only in 
another form—the contest of two lives her blood inherited, for the conquest 
of her soul.” But the humorist and man of wit and satirist leads the 
novelist astray. Most of his incidents, invented or borrowed, are of no 
special importance to his subject, and he is often compelled to come forward 
in his own person and tell us what he intends by them. 

Of “ The Guardian Angel ” as a novel, then, it is hardly worth while to 
talk. The theory above quoted is well enoug ch illustrated by the incidents 
which the author has used in “The Guardian Angel”; the narrative part 
of the novel is at any rate as good as the narrative part of “ Elsie Venner” 

r “ The Autocrat ” or “ The Professor,” and in all these novels the narrative 
part is good enough for the satirist’s purpose. As to the doctrine which is 
put forward in all these works—the limitations of human moral responsi- 
bility, the effect on the soul of the bad company of the body—we profess 
ourselves believers in it as Dr. Holmes states it ; as doctors generally state 
it, when they are not doctors of divinity, without humanity. He simply asks 
us to accept the facts of human nature instead of kicking against the pricks, 
in the fashion of the divines of a hundred years ago. If his persistence in 
preaching a doctrine now for a long time pretty generally accepted is going to 
be serviceable, we are not going to find fault with him in his capacity of 
preacher. Only, if it is permitted, we doubt whether his anxiety to preach is 
justified by the state of things around him; and very certainly we do not 
feel called on to say that his sermon is very new—in fact, we do feel called 
on to say that it is old, and old sermons have been said to be tiresome. It 
frequently happens to people to believe in a preacher's text, and even to 
accept the discourse of a preacher, without thinking the text the most valua- 
ble of texts, or the discourse extremely edifying to the hearer or creditable 
to the preacher. 

Witty, Dr. Holmes is pretty sure to be; and the bright things in “The 
Guardian Angel” are numerous. The author is not above making Myrtle 
Hazard in her “ Vision ” work off such a joke as this: “ Another figure was 
just like the one we called the major, who wus a very strong, hearty looking 
man, and who is said to have drunk hard sometimes, though there is nothing 
about it on his tombstone”; but, on the other hand, he says plenty of new 
things like this one, in which, as it seems to us, the adjectives are very well 
selected: “ The strange union of trampling conservatism in some directions 
and high-stepping conservatism in others”; and like this one, the second 
half of which, as seen from a certain point of view, is good: ‘ Ministers are 
men, come now ; and I don’t want to say anything against women, Mr. 
Gridley, but women are women.” Indeed, from any point of view, this last 
mot is ut least abon mot. And in this saying—in reading which we italicize 
the “ remember” of the “ very young men ’—we find no evidence of bear- 
ing on hard, and for that reason like it perhaps more than is proper: ‘“ She 
was a& pretty creature, a light blonde, a little too light, a village beauty of 
the kind that very young men are apt to remember as their first love.” 
This also, if not new, is at any rate well-pointed; it is one of Byles 
Gridley’s “ Thoughts on the Universe,” commented on by that gentleman 
when he was thinking of publishing a new edition with emendations: 
“ Protestantism means None of your Business. But it is afraid: of its own 
logic. Stet. No logical resting-place short of None of your business.” And 
so is this, which is another of the “ Thoughts”: “ The supreme self-indul- 
gence is to surrender the will to a spiritual director. Protestantism gave up 
a great luxury—— Did it though?” The answer, we suppose, must be in 
the negative, whether one speaks for male or for female Protestantism. 

On the whole, “ The Guardian Angel” is far from being unreadable, 


unless one is too fastidious. Each reader of this notice can, we think, judge | 


fairly for himself. For our own part, the passages we have just been quot- 


ing, and others like them, are what we found in the volume worth reading, 
. S - s | 
and we may say that we found enough of them and found them fresh enough | 


to repay us tolerably for going through a good deal of triteness and dulness 
and flippancy. 








UPHAM ON WITCHORAFT.* 


Tus admirable work is the result of the joint labors of a father and two 
sons, each of the contributors having a special gift for his own portion of 
the work. Thirty-six years ago Mr. Charles Wentworth Upham, of Salem, | 
Maas., published, under the title of “ Lectures on Witchcraft,” a smal! vol- | 
ume, which, after appearing | in several editions, has long been out of print. 


* “ Salem Witchcraft; with an Acconnt tof len Village and a History of Opinions 
on Witc 7 and Kindred Subjects. By Obarles W. Upham,” Boston; Wiggin & 
Lunt. 1 2 vols, 18mo, pp. 658. 
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The author, though frequently importuned to allow a reissue of it, had 
declined to do so, being made aware, both by the interest which it had 
ngaged and by his own fuller apprehension of the profound and moment 
ous import of his subject, that it deserved a far more thorough investigation 
and treatment than he had given to it. We are left to infer—indved the 
very structure, elaboration of the contents, and exhaustive details of the 
complete work now before us are evidence of the fact—that a large portion 
of the whole time which he could rescue from professional duties has ever 
since been given, with all of a true scholar’s zeal, fidelity, patience, and 
thoroughness of research, to the collecting and commenting upon all that 
would illustrate his theme. The fruits of this continuous and faithful labor 
on his part—aided by his two sons, William Phineas Upham and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Upham, in examining, digesting, and copying an immense 
mass of original documents, and in the survey of localities for the purpose 
of constructing an historical map exhibiting the homestead lots and farms 
of the old inhabitants, with engravings of dwellings, autographs, ete.— 
appear in two volumes which we do not hesitate to pronounce the most 
faithfully executed and the most intensely and painfully interesting in the 
whole library of our historical literature. The work is most fitly dedicated 
by the author to his brother-in-law, Dr. Oliver W. Holmes. The printer 
and the publishers have lavished upon the materials and upon the mechani 
cal execution of the volumes the highest skill of art. Engrossed and 
almost spellbound as we have been in perusing the work, led constantly to 
lift our eyes from the page that we might recall and muse upon the deep 
problems of awful and harrowing interest which it involves, we have learned 
from it some sadly instructive lessons in the ever-engaging study of human 
nature. The year of darkness and woe for the people of one rural region 
which it chronicles has left a moral for centuries. The theme expands 
beyond the scene on which the terrific tragedy was enacted, and g 
one of the world’s dramas. 

The matter of the work is distributed into three very distinct a. 
The first, occupying more than two-thirds of the first volume, gives us the 
early history of what was originally called “ Salem Village,” now principally 
South Danvers, with sketches of its occupancy by white settlers, the subdu 
ing of the wilderness, the manners, mode of life, domestic, social, and 
religious relations and experiences of the people. The second part, cover- 
ing the remainder of the first volume, is an instructive easay on witchcraft, 
treated without local reference, as it stood once in the philosophy and faith 
of Christendom, with the laws and practices involved in it, thus merging 
what has too often been regarded as a delusion afflicting a single spot in 
New England, and as a peculiarly Puritanic superstition, in a fearful bug- 
bear which affrighted the world and numbered its victims by the thousand 
in Europe, the most honored and revered names of philosophers and states- 
men and jurists in Great Britain resting under its dark shadows. The third 
part of the work, filling the second volume with matter of the most pain- 
fully absorbing interest, rehearses in a masterly way the cases of individuals, 
and the judicial proceedings before magistrates and special and superior 
courts in connection with the trials for witchcraft, mainly the cases which 
originated in the localities that had been described and in families whose 
history had been given. The description of the old Salem Village is a 
unique performance. In the service cf veritable history admitting only 
solid facts, it has the charm, the elaborateness, and the vivid human vitality 
which we find distributed among several choice books of fiction and semi- 
fiction, like Miss Mitford’s “ Village”’ or Mrs. Gaskell’s * Cranford” or 

“ Little Pedlington” or “ The Chronicles of Carlingford” and “Salem Chapel.” 
A law of the General Court of Massachusetts in 1647 provide a for the taking 
of testimony in all cases in the form of depositions, to be written out at 
length, subscribed and attested by deponents and witnesses, before the 


rows to 





| cases came toa hearing. These papers were to be put on file in perpetuam 
with the local or general courts where they were used. The depository of 
the Essex County Court was especially rich in this class of documents, 
though some of those which properly belong there have found their way 
into the archives of the State House, and very many of them have been 
scattered. The value of these papers to an antiquarian or to one engaged 
upon a specialty of New England local history is, of course, supreme in 
regard to use and authority. The peculiar character, relations, and experi- 
/ences of the people with whose affairs they deal and into whose inmost 
| privacies of history and of domestic neighborly concern they enable us to 
| intrude, make these papers of prime importance in their communicativeness 
| to an inquisitive annalist. They relate to all manner of village feuds and 
| slenenntinee, cases of trespass, crime, and misfortune, disputes about land 
| boundaries, inheritances, breaches of the peace and breaches of neighborly 
amity. Scandal, with its occasions, its workings and effects, and attempted 
ferretings out and redress or clearings up, enter largely into them. When 
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a matter of dispute arose which might come before a local magistrate or a 
jury, these papers were carefully prepared, and the more detailed the con- 
tents, the more successfully was the purpose of them accomplished. 

Mr. Upham has used a mass of such papers as they were never used 
before, and to a result which distinguishes his volumes above all that have 
been devoted to a like historical object. By their help, with the aid of testa- 
ments, title-deeds, diaries, letters, town and church records, with other 
manuscript materials, as well as the exhaustive use of all printed pages 
bearing on this theme, he has constructed the most remarkable monograph 
in our historical literature. Following the very ingenious map with the 
index of names and numbers marking the lots of the original proprietors in 
the village, prepared by his son, and then falling into the guidance of the 
father through the text, the reader has the past alive before him. 

Mr. Upham has marveilously reproduced for us the old Salem Village, 
and resuscitated the ancient dwellers in its homes, the tillers of its fields, 
the magistrates, ministers, and artisans of every trade and handicraft, and 
even the vagrants in its surrounding forests and byways, and the occasional 
specimens of the black man and the Indian representing the first slaves in 
Puritan households. The author finds the scene a wilderness, and describes 
to us how it was cleared and humanized by the axe, the shovel, the trap, 
and the fowling-piece ; how paths, first for the feet, then for the horse with 
pack and pillion, were opened, and how they grew to roads for carts and 
vehicles, first through the large estates of individuals, then to the meeting- 
house, then to the metropolis of the time. He traces out the original 
features of the soil, the rills and tidal streams for mill-work, the coves which 
were of avail for transit by canoes and for traffic with shallops, the watch- 
hill, where night and day for years the lonely guardian of the rising 
hamlet was alert to give the alarm of prowling Indians. Then, as one by 
one the first shanties which housed the settlers yielded to frame buildings 
whose beams, rafters, and plankings were hewn out by the axe, with no 
saw mill to help, he places the families of the scattered dwellings in their 
groups of affinity, intermarriage, and descent, and gives them an organiza- 
tion as a distinct community, culminating in the provision of a meeting- 
house, a church body, and a minister of their own. It is especially an 
object with the author to trace out in that community the original causes 
and workings of the jealousies, feuds, domestic variances, private grudges, 
neighborhood animosities, and religious bickerings, to the latent or open 
influence of which he may afterwards refer for at least a partial explanation 
of the agencies wrought into the appalling delusion which visited upon the 
inhabitants such a train of direful horrors. 

Ten girls, the youngest nine years of age, the oldest twenty years, the 
others being eleven, seventeen, and eighteen, had formed a little “ circle,” 
in the winter evenings of the year 1691, in the house of the minister of Salem 
Village, and occasionally in the house of a neighbor. These gilrs, afterwards 
known as “ the afflicted children,” and as the accusers of at least two hun- 
dred men and women as in league with the devil, had been amusing them- 
selves with practising together the puerilities of palmistry, fortune-telling, 
and so-called spiritualism till they had become proficients in the tricks and 
arts of such trifling. The marvel is that, under the rigid discipline of Puri- 
tan households, their practices should have been tolerated one day after they 
were known. But the girls seem to have been not only indulged in their 
nonsense, but even to have been encouraged in it. They became objects of 
curiosity and wonder to neighbors who were invited to witness their foolery, 
or who took them to their own houses to perform there. It was the initia- 
tion of a series of direful woes for that neighborhood and for thousands 
beyond it. The girls were supposed, at times and on occasions at least, to 
be under a mysterious spell which was not at first regarded as diabolic, and 
their behavior was licensed. Two of them without rebuke spoke out impu- 
dently and irreverently in public worship. As the dangerous play became 
freer and bolder, physicians first and then ministers were called in and 
asked for advice. Their judgment was that the girls were suffering under 
‘*an evil hand.” They had gone too far to retract with safety to themselves, 
and their own immunity was woe for others. The “afflicted children ”— 
the reader feels a spirit of indignation and wrath tingling through his fingers 
as if he would like to have a clutch at them as often as he meets that 
phrase—were pronounced bewitched. The question was, “ Who bewitches 
them?” It was easily answered. A poor, forlorn, desolate, and houseless 
woman, stricken with the woes of life, a female slave, and an unamiable or 
maltreated matron were pronounced against. Thus opened the Pandora’s 
box. The “afflicted children” went into most frightful fits, convulsions, 
agonies, and horrid outcries in presence of the accused. Mr. Upham tells us 
that the Puritan spectators, who abhorred all scenic and dramatic shows, 
looked upon acting, mimicries, and simulated representations such as have 


never been surpassed on any theatrical stage. The literature and the ac- kien 
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cepted principles of demonology supplied the ministers and magistrates with 
methods, tests, and tokens and ways of proceeding in interpreting the signs 
of diabolism and detecting its agents. Here comes in another marvel. These 
“afflicted children,” if the records are not colored or exaggerated, suffered 
extreme tortures in their actings ; they constrained themselves into postures 
and manifestations for hours together, involving the most excruciating 
pains. What was the motive, the incentive, the reward? Why did they 
not actually part with sanity ? Why did not one or more, at least, die under 
these agonies simulated too dangerously near to reality? Mr. Upham 
answers these questions more ably and philosophically than they have ever 
been answered before, by his deliberate and discriminating method of deal- 
ing with them. The fraud and the delusion spread jointly with an amazing 
and a desolating sweep and vigor. One year of time compassed its full 
atrocity and outrage; but it was a year that took in a century of dismay, 
cruelty, and desolation for human fortunes and sympathies. Old grudges, 
alienations, and private hostilities were made the occasion for the selection 
of victims, and accusation, unless met by a full confession of guilt, was sure 
death. A few doubted and distrusted from the first ; but those who dared 
to say so were instantly accused. As the “ afflicted” grew bolder and the 
spirit of the people became frenzied, a higher class of victims was 
selected. The aged, the revered, the honored, and the saintly, a terror to 
their dearest friends and relatives, were promiscuously crowded into loath- 
some dungeons and loaded with chains. The victims were of all ages and 
conditions, including a minister, church members, and little children. 
Shocking cruelties and barbarities marked the proceedings, and the most 
revolting inhumanities attested how deadly was the poison which was 
working in the grim superstition. 

In the summer season of 1692 nineteen condemned wretches and wizards 
were executed by hanging, on the hill in Salem. A twentieth victim, the 
sturdy and heroic old Giles Corey, eighty years of age—the John Brown of 
the holocaust—was pressed to death in resolute refusal to plead to the in- 
dictment. It gives us a sublime regard for the nobleness and heroic firm- 
ness of these victims, men and women, to remind ourselves that the word 
of confession weakly, but not unnaturally, spoken by many would have in- 
stantly saved them. It was intended to have followed up the savage work 
by successive instalments from the hundreds of convicted victims crowded 
into the jaile. But a most opportune delay in the sessions of the court, and 
a change in its composition and judicature, working with a strengthening 
spirit of distrust anda bolder questioning of the proceedings, gave time and 
occasion for opening the eyes of a distracted and well-nigh brutalized com- 
munity to a sense of their infatuation. By the governor's proclamation a 
general jail delivery released one hundred and fifty chained men and women 
and children from their loathsome cells and dungeons. It is not accurately 
known how many in all had been imprisoned; but they are supposed to 
have been many hundreds. The mind and heart find little relief for the 
generation then on the stage, whether in the prisons or outside of it. Death, 
with its peace and its reawakening, could alone release them from the ex- 
periences and the memories of their woe. 








SOME PRIMITIVE QUAKERS.* 

Ir is no discredit to Mrs. Webb to say that of the characters which she 
studies the two who speak most for themselves are the most interesting of 
the family group. These are Mary Penington and Thomas Ellwood. Of 
William Penn’s writings and public career enough is known to preclude 
much additional information, and his domestic life, strictly speaking, is the 
least attractive part of his biography—though not without instruction, 
certainly, and affording an admirable test of his character. His first wife, 
Gulielma Maria, was remarkable chiefly as the daughter of Mary Springett, 
and though her lineal portrait is given, and her girlhood dwelt upon, she is 
only a pretty ornament of the story, serving to connect the Penns and the 
Peningtons. As for her stepfather, Isaac Penington, a Puritan graduated to 
Quakerism, he lacks nothing of endurance or Christian patience and forgive- 
ness under persecution, nor of duty to his family, nor of liberal ideas on 
education, nor of unobtrusive fidelity to his convictions. But he was narrow 
of conscience and serene almost to self-righteousness, as his letters to his 
Puritanical father bear witness ; and all that he writes is pervaded, not—Mrs. 
Webb is right—by mysticism, but by that figurative phraseology destined in 
time to become the cant of the Friends’ preaching, and which is dull even when 
sincere because of its vagueness. His utterances alone would, perhaps, have 





* “ The Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth Century, in their Domestic and 
Religious Life: Illustrated by Original Family Letters. Also, Incidental Notices of 
heir Friend Thomas Eliw By Maria Webb, 
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cost him little repose, but he held a leading social position among Friends, 
and was the object of private malevélence on the part of certain of the no- 
bility, so that it is not strange that he was six times imprisoned, nor that his 
epistles to his persecators, written during his confinement, contributed nothing 
to his release or subsequent immunity. From his hospitable and tender nature 
it is probable there are letters extant which are more readable than most of 
those here quoted ; and, in fact, we are allowed one glimpse of him writing 
to his wife about their boys—how “Ned” was “looking very well and 
fresh, if not too wel! ; I mean too fat ;” and how to “ Bill” “I said, ‘If thou 


canst not get quiet, father will get all thy love from thee,’ for he was exceed- | 


ingly loving to me this morning in bed. He said,‘ No! no! must not get 
all the love from mother.’” And then the good Isaac confesses that he is 
moved by his “natural love” to “express these things, yet not without 
some fear lest I should be instrumental to draw thy mind too much into 
that nature which I myself want to be daily further and further drawn out of.” 

Mary Penington’s account of herself to her grandson, Springett Penn, 
which involves also the life and character of her boy-husband, Sir William 


caught hurrying past the jail, to make up the coroner's inquest on a victim 
of their inhumanity. He, insisting on seeing the place where the death 
occurred, said truly at the sight of it, “I did not think there had been so 
much cruelty in the hearts of Englishmen to use Englishmen in this man 
ner!”—and that was the beginning of better treatment for those who were 
there confined. Thomas ultimately returned to his “dear master,’ Milton, 
| who submitted to his judgment the manuscript of ‘ Paradise Lost ;” upon 
which the pupil asks where is ‘‘ Paradise Found,’ and in due time gets his 
answer and the credit of the suggestion. 
Ell wood’s story of his courtship is full of that quaint solemnity of phrase 
/and of feeling with which Friends invest even their most trivia! actions, 
On parting from Mary Ellis for a fortnight’s absence, after having confessed 
bape love, he hoped, he said, “ to receive a suitable return from her ia the 
Lord’s time ; to whom, in the meantime, I committed both her, myself, sud 
the concern between us. And indeed,” he adds slyly, ‘1 found at my 
| return that I could not have left it in a better hand.” Nor could Mary, let 
us agree, have fallen into better hands than his; for surely it was not 


Springett, is in every way delightful. She, a precocious little girl, who wholly the Quaker sense of the equality of the sexes that made it his first 
intuitively revolted from the forms of the Established Church, and groped | care after marriage “to secure my wife what money she had, and which, 
her way artlessly but surely to the gate of natural prayer—helped by the | with herself, were bestowed on me. Wherefore with the first op 
excessively doubtful dictum of Preston “that in many things the world and | portunity (as I remember, the very next day, and before I knew particularly 
hypocrites could imitate a saint, but in prayer they could not ”—is brought | What she had) I made my will, and thereby secured to her whatever | was 


up as a playmate and housemate with her future husband, who also, though | possessed of, as well as all that she brought, with that little which I had 


more directly trained to Puritanism while at Cambridge, displays independent 
religious beliefs remarkable for his time and years. He denies to the mid- 
wife her formal prayer at the birth of his child, and gives thanks himself to 
the Lord “in a very sweet and melting way, which caused great amaze- 
ment ;” but not more than his refusal to let the parish priest baptize the 
child, and his taking it, “ when it was eight days old,” five miles to a Non- 
conformist preacher, who desired him to hold it during the ceremony. “It 
‘was a great cross and a new business, which caused much gazing and 
wonderment for him, a gallant and very young man, in the face of so great 
an assembly, to hold the child in his arms.” Anda month later, having 
taken the Scotch Covenant against Popery, he shares in the fight of Edge- 
hill, and is afterwards made deputy-lieutenant of Kent. Taken fatally ill at 
Arundel, his wife journeys heroically to him from London, sometimes row- 
ing in a boat over the flooded highway, first putting on board the things | 
out of the coach, and again upset at night in a hedge opposite a precipice, 
and a quarter of a mile from the town delayed by “the wheel of the coach 
having pitched close into the root of a tree.” The restless invalid, she 
found, had been only prevailed on to take to his bed by permission to shoot 
birds with his cross-bow out of the window; and he did this “till the spots 
went in and the fever got to his head.” What followed is very pathetically 
told. A long season of mental disquietude intervened between Sir Wil- 
liam’s death and Mary’s marriage to Isaac Penington and conversion to the 
principles of George Fox. Later she appears as an admirable business 
manager, and when she came to renovate and enlarge the homestead to 
which they were finally driven, after many vicissitudes, “I often thought,” 
she writes, “and sometimes said, that if I had lived in the time when build- 
ing of houses for the service or worship of the Lord was accepted and blessed, 
I could not have had in such work a sweeter, stiller, or pleasanter time.” 
Less austere than most Friends, and rightly to be styled genial, bearing 
his crosses not grimly but with philosophical humor, a friend of the classics, | 
an humble follower of the Muses, Thomas Ellwood is a chronicler that any 
sect might covet. Like Penington and like Penn, he belongs to the plu-| 
tocracy ;—in this work we are not admitted to lowly hearthstones. Like. 











| before I married her.” Does not this noble conduct plead against a hun 


dred such distichs as— 
* Things anbject to exterior sense 
Are to mutation most prepense,”’ 
and other rhymes of which Thomas was guilty while yet a Quaker might 
be guilty of rhymes ? 

Penn is well presented to us by Mrs. Webb, and his contests with a cor 
rupt and arbitrary judiciary, and advocacy of the rights of all Englishmen 
as a prisoner at the bar and as a Dissenter before Parliament, deserve to be 
for ever remembered with gratitude. For one who was probably familiar 
with all the temptations of the flesh, he carried self-abnegation to a high 
degree in declining the obvious and easy path to preferment which his 
father’s achievements and his own talents opened to him at an early age 
He never shirked the odium of his religious profession nor the sufferings 
which it entailed, and in which he associated and identified himself with 
the humblest members of the Society. He alone manifested a disposition 
to found, like the Puritans, a state policy upon his doctrines; and had no 
dispute arisen concerning his charter, so that he could have settled in 
America as he wished, the world had perhaps not been cheated of a valua 
ble experiment in human government. For what he said of George Fox 
may be not inaptly applied to him: “I never saw him out of his place, or 
not a match for every service or occasion.” 

Mrs. Webb is to be congratulated on the scheme and on the execution of 
her work. The Quakers hold for ever the honor of announeing the per 
petual and everyday inspiration of God. Their rule of conduct—as the 
spirit directs—is a great advance upon the constant appeal to Scripture texts 
or to the letter of the human law. But it is one thing to possess the rule, 
and another to receive the inspiration; and it is, we think, in confounding 
high with commonplace motives, duties with desires, aspirations with in- 
clinations, that the Quakers have belittled their doctrine, and subsided into 
formally eccentric, dead-level sobriety, making the purchase of a field and 
the protest against wrong and violence equally a “concern,” if not, indeed, 
making more of the former than of the latter. It is because we must go 


both, he incurred the paternal displeasure, though his father, if sterner than back to that bitter period from the time of the Commonwealth to the Revol u- 
the Alderman, never resorted to the cane like the Admiral. When Thomas, | tion of 1688—in which so many religious ideas alternately predominated, 
Quaker-true, would not take off his hat even to his father. his hats and caps and in which the Quaker was always abused and to be abused, no matter 
were hidden from him, and his pocket-money, or anything that could be which was in power—in order to learn anew what conscience means, and 
converted into money, withheld ; so that when arrested, just before the | what Milton meant by the unresistible might of weakness, that such a his- 
restoration of Charles IL., for travelling on Sunday, he is obliged to warn the | tory as Mrs. Webb has elaborated is precious in the formation of character 
constable not to make him incur the expense of an inn, for he carries no and in the purification of church and state. Fortunately she has so used 
purse, and his horse and even his great coat are borrowed. And the warden her materials as to construct an entertaining as well as edifying narrative. 
who is to try him cries, “ Bless me! I never met with such a man as you In point of interest she leaves little to be desired. 

are before! What! were you set out by the parish?” Thomas gets easily —————— 

out of that scrape, but into many others, and during his stay in London, A Treatise on the American Law of Easements and Servitudes. By 
where he reads Latin aloud, in the Continental fashion, to the blind Milton, is | Emory Washburn, LL.D. Second edition. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) 





arrested in meeting and with his fellow-worshippers carried off to Bride | 
well. Here he would fain have starved on tenpence, but succor comes, and 
he employs himself making night-waistcoats for a hosier. Afterwards being | 
transferred to the crowded Newgate, where the prisoners slept in three tiers 

of hammocks, he enjoys the providential and amusing retribution which fell | 
upon the keepers, who had impressed “an ancient man, a grave citizen,” | 


—This is a new edition of a very useful treatise, covering an important 
branch of the law which is nowhere else adequately treated. The work is 
so well known by the legal profession that an extended criticism of it would 
be superfluous. It is only necessary to say that the present edition appears 
to have been carefully revised, and to include notes of all the decisions 
which have been reported since the first edition was published. It isa 
work without a competitor upon its peculiar ground, and is necessary to 
every complete legal library. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. IPf used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

All Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tut Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OURRENOY. 


Tue approaching session of Congress is likely to become memora- 
ble for the number of financial measures submitted to its discussion. 
The questions of currency contraction, of payment of the national 
debt, of further greenback issues, and of the substitution of greenbacks 
for the notes of national banks, will all be brought up for decision at 
an early day; but unlike the many financial measures passed during the 
last six years, those now to be brought forward are being discussed in 
advance of Congress, and there is a fair chance that we shall thus be 
saved from further legislative crudities such as now afflict us. The 
National Bank act is one of the many specimens of the blundering 
legislation sometimes extracted from Congress by ignorance, cupidity, 
and party zeal. Under the provisions of that act many honorable men 
have organized national banks in all parts of the country, and have 
invested in them time, money, character, and ability. The investment 
has generally proved a very profitable one, mainly owing to the privi- 
lege given to these banks to issue paper money, the now well-known 
national bank currency. This currency was at first very popular 
everywhere, but latterly public opinion has somewhat changed, and it 
has come to be generally understood that this currency, while very 
profitable to the banks, is also very expensive to the people : hence the 
proposition recently made, and certain to be urged upon Congress, to 
substitute greenbacks for the national bank currency, seems to be 
received with almost universal favor. It would seem natural that the 
owners of national banks should feel aggrieved at an attempt to 
deprive them of valuable privileges conferred upon them by law, and 
should use every legitimate means to defeat it; but the only open 
attempt so far made to defend their position, the letter of their great 
leader, Mr. Jay Cooke, is so thoroughly specious, labored, and unsound 
that it has had no effect upon the public beyond convincing it that 
the position of the banks admits of no defence, The question is, how- 
ever, far from being as simple as the public generally seems disposed 
to consider it. 

Stripped of all technicalities, the case stands precisely as follows : 
When the greenbacks or United States currency were first issued, it 
was generally understood that they were a temporary expedient only, 
that they were, in the phraseology of the times, emphaticaily a “ war 
measure,” and that with the end of the war the existence of the green- 
backs was to come to an end likewise. An irredeemable paper cur- 
rency was entirely antagonistic to the general feeling and judgment of 
the country; and although, in the total absence of all currency at the 
time the act was passed, the legal tenders or greenbacks were received 
as an inestimable blessing, yet there has been no time since when the 
sober thought of the people has not looked upon them as intruders to 
be expelled as soon as possible, and has not reverted with natural long- 
ing to the promised return to specie payments and a currency redeem- 
able in coin. This desirable result, among others, it was thought 
could and would be obtained through the national banks. They were 
to be allowed to issue bank-notes or currency to the amount of three 
hundred millions (the amount of currency which it was supposed 
would be required in times of peace), and these notes they were bound 
to redeem on demand in * legal-tender” currency. As long as there 
were greenbacks circulation, the national banks could redeem 
their notes in that kind of “ legal-tender.” But the supply of green- 
backs was to be, and is now being, rapidly reduced by contraction; a 
time will soon come when there will be no longer any greenbacks out, 
and then the national banks will be compelled to redeem their notes 
in the only kind of “ legal-tender”’ left, viz., gold and silver coin, and 
In order to have ample 


in 


thus specie payments were to be restored, 


security that the banks would, according to agreement, redeem the 
notes so issued when called upon, they were required to purchase and 
deposit in the Treasury at Washington an amount of United States 
bonds equal to or a little larger than the amount of currency they were 








allowed to issue. These bonds of course belong to the banks, although 
temporarily pledged to the United States Treasury, and the interest 
accruing on them is regularly paid to the banks as it would be to any 
other owner. There seems at first sight nothing objectionable in this, 
but there is nevertheless much, 

The original founders of a national bank contribute in greenbacks 
a capital of a million of dollars. With these greenbacks they buy a 
million of bonds; the bonds are deposited in Washington, where they 
draw six per cent. interest in coin or seven per cent. interest in cur- 
rency. The bank thus secures six or seven per cent. interest on its 
capital, the same as any other capitalist who invests his money in 
bonds; but the bank in addition receives from the Treasury a million 
of national bank-bills, which are money in all parts of the United 
States, and which the bank cau loan in Wall Street or anywhere else 
for another seven per cent. per annum. It is evident that capital 
invested in a national bank gets a double rate of interest—one seven 
per cent. from the people who borrow its bills, and another seven per 
cent. from the United States Treasury for interest on the bonds de- 
posited with it. The seven per cent. paid by the Treasury is, of course, 
paid by the people at large, and it is this interest, amounting to over 
twenty millions of dollars per annum, which it is proposed to save by 
substituting greenbacks for the notes of the national banks. If, instead 
of selling to the national banks the three hundred millions of bonds, 
against which they are authorized to issue their currency, the Treasury 
had in the first instance issued three hundred millions of its own cur- 
rency—greenbacks—it is evident that there would have been no more 
currency out and no less than there is now, that the total of the national 
debt would have been no larger than it is now, but that three hundred 
millions more of that debt would have been free of interest instead of 
costing, as they now do, over twenty millions of dollars annually, which 
are taken from the people by taxation to be put in the pockets of the 
national-bank stockholders. This is the great error, the great wrong, 
of the National Bank Act, and the all but unanimous voice of the 
country demands that the error should be corrected and the wrong 
redressed. 

As matters now stand, a one-dollar national bank note is nothing 
more than a promise to pay a one-dollar greenback on demand. The 
popular argument is, that if the greenback itself is, as it must be, pre- 
ferable to any promise to furnish it, no matter how substantial or well- 
secured, and the greenback, the actual thing, can be had without cost 
to the people, it is a self-evident absurdity to make the people pay a 
heavy tax for somebody’s promise to furnish that greenback on demand. 
The argument, we take it, is unanswerable. But the remedial measure, 
so readily deduced from this argument, to substitute greenbacks for the 
national notes, to let the cheap actual thing promised take the place of 
the expensive promise, is more open to objection. 

In the first place, the practical execution of the measure is fraught 
with great and serious difficulty, The bonds deposited in the Treasury 
certainly belong to the banks. Congress may withdraw the right to 
issue currency against these bonds, but it cannot compel the banks to 
sell them. It is true, if the banks are deprived of their currency they 
may be forced to sell their bonds from want of money, but they will 
then sell them in the open market and get the current price, which, is 
far above the nominal par value of the bonds. If the Government de- 
clares its willingness to buy the bonds of the banks at market price, 
who is to fix that price, and which market price is to be taken—that 
of the day when the law is passed, or that of the day when the bank 
surrenders its currency, or that of any other day? And if the Govern- 
ment buys these bonds at market price, paying the heavy premium on 
them (what injustice to other bondholders !), why should the bonds of 
the banks alone be redeemed? Or if the banks are compelled or 
allowed to sell their bonds in the open market, what disastrous fluctua- 
tions would result from the sudden or even gradual sale of such an 
immense additional amount of securities, what loss would result to the 
banks and to a thousand other innocent holders! It is very easy to 
say the banks shall call in their currency, but do they control it? It 
is in the hands of the people, who want it for their daily business 
transactions, and who will not take the trouble to present it for re- 
demption, unless compelled by a threat of depreciation, And what 
effect would it have oa the business of the country if the national cur- 
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rency were suddenly threatened with depreciation? Why, every bank | 
and private banker, every merchant or retail dealer, every manufac- 
turer in the United States would be bankrupt in less than a month, and 
thousands of people thrown out of employment and brought to the 
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It must not be supposed, however, that anything like this number 

of voters have actually left the Republican party. The change has 
been effected by about 60,000 Democrats voting this year who did not 


vote in 1866, but were of the same politics then; about 160,000 Repub 


verge of starvation. A cry of distress runs through the land at Mr. | licans who voted last year now staying at home, and not over 50,000 
McCulloch’s persistent contraction of four millions a month; but to| Republicans, at the most, voting the Democratic ticket, unless we in 
compel redemption of the national currency is equal to contraction of clude the 5,000 German Repablicans of New York, who yoted tor 


three hundred millions in a day. We could fill a column with the 


enumeration of practical difficulties in the way of the measure proposed, | 


but practical difficulties rarely trouble visionaries and demagogues. 


We have said that the practical difficulties in the way of substitut- | cratic ticket are not certainly lost. 


ing greenbacks for the national bank notes will prove very serious and, 
perhaps, insurmountable. We now propose to show that the object 
sought to be obtained by the proposed substitution can be better ob- 
tained in a different manner. The real cause of complaint is none 
other than the excessive cost to the people of the currency furnished 
them by the national banks. If the banks desire to retain the business 
of furnishing the people with currency, let them offer to do it at less 
cost, The banks now get seven per cent. per annum on their currency 
from borrowers, and seven per cent. per annum on their bonds from 
the Treasury or the people at large. Let the banks be satisfied with 
seven per cent. per annum on their currency, and three per cent. per 
annum on their bonds, Let the National Bank Act be amended so 
that on all bonds deposited in the Treasury as security for national 
currency only one-half of the usual interest be allowed; or, in other 
words, that the banks be required to pay into the Treasury one-half of 
the interest on their deposited bonds in return for the privilege of 
issuing currency. They will still make money out of the privilege ; 
not so much as they have been making, but fully as much as the people 
are willing to let them make, and much more than they will make if 
the privilege be entirely withdrawn. 

Business throughout the country is in a very unsatistactory condi- 
tion. The natural reaction from years of wasteful national and indi- 
vidual extravagance is aggravated by the wretched condition of our 
currency. The currency can only be made worse and all its attendant 
evils intensified by violent changes now, It is not to the interest of 
the banks or of the people at large that these changes should be en- 
forced ; but enforced they will be, unless the banks meet the popular 
demand by voluntary concessions. The feeling pervades the com- 
munity with almost perfect unanimity, that a law which gives to the 
national banks fourteen per cent. interest on their capital, in the midst 


Hoffman in 1866, 

The voters who simply stayed at home are certainly nof permanently 
lost to their party ; and the Republicans who this year voted the Dem 
The 
| brought out on the right side in 1868, 
| back, but not so easily. 


former class may easily 


The latter cl 


iss may t 


If Presidential electors had been chosen at the recent elections, the 
result would have been as follows: 


REPUBLICAN, DEMOCRAT! 
ee California es 
a ee | Connecticut a 
Iowa ne ee oe eS Delaware 
Dw st ew eS Kentucky... . . 11 
eee te eee Ya Maryland . Neen 
Massachusetts. 12 New Jersey . 4 
Midiigmm www te 8 New York : 33 
Minnesota . t Pennsylvania . ‘ 26 
Missouri : 11 
New Hampshire . 5 
Ohio pe te ey 21 
Rhode Island. . .. 4 
Tennessee. . . . . 10 
Vermeast 2. . 2. 2 5 
West Virginia... 5 
Wisconsin, . . . 8 

ORR cc) « .«, 340 ae 


We have omitted three small States—Oregon, because no election 
was held there, and Nebraska and Nevada for want of any returns, 
Each chooses three electors. We think Nebraska should be placed in 
the Republican column, and the others in the Democratic, making the 
vote 145 to 104. 








of general depression in business, is an anomaly and absclutely unen- 
durable. The difficulties in the way of substituting greenbacks for 
the national notes, and the indisposition to tamper with the currency 
now, incline the people to concessions. Let the banks meet them in a 
similar spirit, and they may still save a part of their valuable privileges; 
if not, they will lose the whole. 





THE POLITICAL PROSPECT IN 1868. 


Tue Republican party has sustained a series of defeats this year 
scarcely equalled in its history. 


that it would lose the New York election, we were severely denounced 
both as false prophets and as enemies to the party. But our predic- | 
tions are much more than verified. We foretold 15,000 Democratic 
majority in New York, desiring to make the figure as moderate as we | 
honestly could. As soon as the registration was cumpleted, we esti- 
mated the probable majority at 35,000, In fact, it exceeds 48,000, 
The returns from other States are very imperfect, but seem to indicate 


If the Southern States should be admitted in season for the next 
election, their votes would (judging by the elections just held) be cast 


| as follows, assuming that no change will be made in the law of suffrage 





REPUBLICAN, DEMOCRATIC, 
AMM 2 sw cee B ASEM cc scl U8 
wees cs 4 tt eB COO sss a D 
EOGMNNMe 6. «co 6 0) F North Carolina . . . 9 
Mississippi .... 7 es 6 eS eS 
South Carolina . . 6 Virginia . . .. . 19 

a Totel ... .&8 


When, on the 17th ultimo, we pointed | 
out that it had lost 107,000 of its majorities last year, and predicted | 


The vote in Georgia and Virginia would be very close if it were 
polled to-day and all voted. Possibly both might be carried by the 
Republicans on a full vote as they have been on a partial vote, but we 
doubt it. 

The prospect for 1868 is still favorable for the Republican party, 
but the above statement clearly shows that it is by no means free from 
uncertainty. Much will depend upon the management of both parties. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois are all very doubtful 


25,000 Republican majority in Massachusetts, 16,000 Democratic major- | States. 


ity in New Jersey, 40,000 Democratic majority in Maryland, 5,000 
Republican majority in Wisconsin, 4,000 in Minnesota, and perhaps 
5,000 in Kansas. The returns from Illincis and Michigan, where coun- 
ty officers only were chosen, are so meagre as to afford no indication of 
the results. Estimating the loss in these States at half the proportion 
shown by other States, the total loss upon the Republican majorities of 
last year, in the various elections of 1867, cannot be reckoned at less 
than 820,000, or three-fourths of the party's entire majority, 


Republican politicians count with great confidence upon New 
York, but with little reason. The cities of New York and Brooklyn have 
just given 75,000 Democratic majority. They will increase this in 1868 
| to 85,000, if not more. The largest Republican majorities ever rolled 
up by the interior of the State were 110,000 for Fremont in 1856, 82,000 
for Lincoln in 1860, 81,000 for Dickinson in 1861, and 70,000 for Fenton 
in 1866. On no other occasion has the interior given more than 55,000 
majority. In 1864, Lincoln had only 48,000 majority in the rural cis- 
tricts to overbalance the 41,000 and over given to McClellan by these 
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two cities. Can the interior poll 90,000 majority for any Republican slavery was therefore immoral, was a proposition which was accepted 


in 1868? We must say that we consider it in the highest degree im- 
probable. We doubt whether it can make out 70,000 majority, yet 
that figure will infallibly be overcome by the cities. Without going | 
further into details, we are of opinion that Governor Seymour would | 
certainly carry New York State, while Mr. Pendleton might possibly | 
carry it, but probably would not if the Republicans were thoroughly | 
united. | 

Pennsylvania and Indiana are always doubtful, as every one knows. | 
The majority in both States in 1866 was comparatively small, requir- 
ing a change of only two per cent. of the electors to reverse it. It may | 
seem strange, however, that we should set down Illinois as doubtful, | 
when she gave 56,000 Republican majority last year, But Fenianism | 
contributed largely to that vote, and will never do so again. More- 
over, the southern part of the State, which has been so wonderfully 
converted within the last five years through the influence of General 
Logan and his friends, may be restive under the rapid progress of the 
Republican party toward equality of political rights. Nevertheless, 
we think the probabilities are in favor of Republican success in Illinois. 
Indiana seems to us more doubtful. Mr Pendleton perhaps might 
carry it, but we do not think he could carry Pennsylvania. 

In fact, the great element of uncertainty in the contest of 1868 lies 
in the action of the Democratic party. The Republicans will pretty 
certainly nominate Grant. The Democrats will as certainly nominate 
Pendleton or Seymour, Their difficulty is that the former cannot 
carry the East, and the latter cannot carry the West. Nominating 
one for President and the other for Vice-President will not help the 
matter, as nobody expects the Vice-President to have any influence, 
We presume that Pendleton is the favorite; but New York and Penn- 
sylvania are too important to be risked, and if they declare with 
emphasis that they cannot carry a repudiationist, the Democratic Con- 
vention cannot refuse to be guided by their advice. 

If the Democrats should lose Pennsylvania, they would also lose 
Connecticut, and would have to carry Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and one 
. other State at the West to make up their loss. The loss of both New 
York and Pennsylvania would make their prospects absolutely hope- 
less, It is, therefore, easy to foresee the paramount influence which the 
delegations from those States will exercise in the convention. 








GOD'S WILL IN POLITICS. 


WE notice in some of the religious papers a disposition to take a 
despondent view of the condition of public opinion touching the negro, 
and to infer a reaction from the issue of the late elections. We confess 
we do not well see what warrant there is in the history of the last two 
years for any such conelusion. What has happened seems to us the 
natural and legitimate result of the view of their duties taken by many 
of the Republican leaders. They seem to have supposed that all 
that they had to do was to find out what the people ought to want, and 
then, if they could get hold of a majority, force it to have it. But 
fiading out what the people ought to want is only one-third of a states- 
man’s task; it consists, also, in finding out what the people does want, 
and in persuading it to leave the bad and embrace the good. The duty 
of persuasion, however, is one which many of the Radical leaders have 
sedulously eschewed. They have hardly made any efforts to win people 
over to their way of thinking, and have steadily refused to believe that 
men have to be governed as they are, and not as moralists would like 
to see them ; so that wethink that there can hardly be a doubt that the 
revolt of the rank and file is due not to a dislike to the direction in 
which they are being led, but to the behavior of their guides, People 
will not be bullied or humbugged even into the noblest courses. They 
will insist on having their reason and even their prejudices respected, 
and they will not accept Congressmen or popular lecturers as either 
apostles or evangelists whose utterances on political topics are to be 
received as gospel or mathematical demonstrations. 

The case, as every one saw who examined it coolly at the close of the 
war, was simply this: The opposition to slavery, especially after the re- 
bellion broke out, had a moral basis. That all men have received from 





God the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that negro 


over the greater part of the civilized world; so that although many 
fought against slavery on grounds of expediency merely, the position of 
those who believed with Mr. Lincoln that if slavery were not wrong 
nothing was wrong, was impregnable. If it were right, the generally 
received theory of God’s character and of the objects of political society 
would have had to be revised. The question of maintaining it was 
not simply a political question; it was three-fourths a moral question. 
Once slavery was abolished, however, and the question of how best 
to secure the negroes in the enjoyment of their freedom came up for dis- 
sion, we had got into an entirely new field. This was a question which 
had to be decided by the aid of the usual methods of political enquiry. 
The misfortune of the Republican party has been that it has had to 
enter on the discussion of this, as well as of some kindred questions, 
under the leadership of some men who had been bred in the anti- 


slavery agitation and were therefore unfamiliar with the use of the 


ordinary political instraments—who have so long been accustomed to 
dealing with moral considerations solely that they were unable to see 
the force of any other. They therefore set about preaching equal 
suffrage with as lofty an indifference to the-prejudices or opinions or 
traditions of the mass of the public as if they had been offering the 
gospel to a set of heathen. There has positively seemed at times to be 
a strife between them to see which could place his peculiar politi- 
cal views before the nation in the most repulsive and disagreeable 
shape. Compromise, argument, persuasion, patience, any of the arts, 
in short, by which statesmen are in the habit of carrying their point, 
were treated very much as & missionary would treat a proposition to 
sacrifice to idols for the purpose of conciliating the pagans. 

Now, the public was not ready for this. It was not ready to accept 
universal suffrage as a legitimate deduction from the abolition of 
slavery, and was not ready to believe, no matter who preached it, that 
it was the will of God that every man ought te have a vote. When it 
had emancipated the negroes, it had carried its religious feelings into 
politics as far as it was ready to carry them, and no amount of invec- 
tive from Mr. Stevens or Mr. Boutwell or Mr, Sumner was sufficient to 
induce it to carry them any further. This is, no doubt, partly due 
to prejudice, but it has other and more respectable causes, The tradi- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon race—the only race which has been success- 
ful, during a long series of years, in carrying on constitutional govern- 
ment—the experience of mankind, the conclusions of the wisest and 
ablest jurists and philosophers—all assure us that all we know of God’s 
will in politics is that he intends the aim and object of civil society to 
be the happiness and development of the individual man, In other 
words, the only inalienable right of man in society of which we know 
anything is the right to be well governed. As to what is the best 
kind of government, or, in other words, as to the best means of securing 
the common weal, God has given us no direct light whatever. Nothing 
is deducible on this subject from his character. He has left us to find 
it out ourselves, and for this purpose has furnished us with the reason- 
ing faculty. Therefore, all talk about the rule of the majority enjoying 
more of the divine favor than the rule of the minority is simply moon- 
shine, Both are either good or bad as they produce good or bad 
results, In some stages of culture monarchy is best, in others oli- 
garchy, in others democracy. What produced peace and prosperity 
amongst the Athenians would have destroyed civilization amongst the 
Persians; what produces the utmost happiness in America would estab- 
lish anarchy in Ireland. No human being, and no collection of human 
beings, has any right to govern anybody, unless experience and reflee- 
tion lead to the conclusion that his government or their government 
will be the best that can be had. The ballot is not simply a personal 
privilege ; it is the means of helping to govern other people, and, 
therefore, no human being has a natural right to it. 

The American people feel all this in their bones, even if they do not 
put it in words. They have never acknowledged or acted on the in- 
alienable-right doctrine as regards the suffrage. They did not act on it 
with regard to the whites at the North. Property qualifications for the 
franchise were abolished in these States as a piece of political expedi- 
ency, and not as a religious duty. The franchise is withheld from 
women because it is believed, wrongly, as we think, that they would 
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make a bad use of it. The whole government of the country in every | 


part has been conducted for eighty years on the principle of expediency— 
on the principle that whatever seems likely to promote the common weal 
ought to be done, but nothing else. To ask the people to legislate for 
the negro on different grounds and for different motives, to concede to 
them what they have never conceded to men of their own race and 
what the experience of mankind forbids their conceding—the right to 
vote, no matter what use they are likely to make of their vote—is to 
ask something which there is not the least chance of getting. 


Moreover, those who have sought to deal with negro suffrage in 


Nation. 
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piness and goodness in ages gone and not in ages tocome. One reason 
suffices. Is not the future the child of the present? It ‘is hard to 
believe on Saturday night—and on Sunday it is only a little easier—that 
the six days preceding have been at all effective as progenitors of any very 
good time coming. What the present is we know, or think we know, and 
we know how indefinitely far off must be any approximately perfect fature 
lineally descended from it. ‘‘ Know thyself” is the best recipe for getting 
up a contempt for posterity. But when we are looking backward and-in 
scribing the tombstones of past ages, it is only huinan to attribute to them 
| all the millennial virtues. 

It was in the old times, then, that we had the best of husbands, the 


this way appear to have flattered themselves that when they proclaimed | kindest of fathers, good masters to their servants, benefactors to the poor, 
the inalienable-right doctrine they had made a grand political discov- | pillars of the Church, true patriots, who died full of years and honor ia the 
ery that would serve as a sort of certificate of the sacredness of their hope of a happy resurrection, and left afflicted families to mourn their loss. 
mission, and under cover of which they could push their reforms in | Then there were mothers in Israel, attentive to their own households, faith 
various other fields. In Massachusetts, for instance, they ‘determined | ful wives and widows, the virtuous relicts of husbands such as the afore 
to make men temperate by law, and scorned to justify themselves by | mentioned. It was then we had no such weather as the oldest inhabitant 
ordinary political considerations. They claimed religious sanctions 20W: ¢-<ffcto, deprecates every winter and summer of his life; then was 
for their course, and got a thousand clergymen to preach sermons in | the vant of faith ; and the epoch of good feeling ; and the phowaix ; and there 
favor of the prohibitory law the Sunday before the last election. Now, | ween pent Sethanedageane ad aed on aster; me om ee 
granting—as we freely do—that we know that God desires men to be | ment of bad health, and no business heurs in all the old times, but leisure 
. y . , ., | and latitude in the highest degree ; «1/ no poor people and happy rich peo- 
temperate, we deny altogether that he has furnished us with any guide | : ; 
P 2 ple, and all the maids were kind, and every day was May, and al! the men 
but reason and experience as to the best mode of promoting temper- 


ance. If prohibitory legislation, on the whole, promotes the common 
weal—that is, diminishes intemperance without producing other forms 
of evil in its stead—there ought to be prohibitory legislation. If pro- 
hibitory legislation does not diminish the amount of intemperance or 
does promote other forms of evil, there ought not to be any probibitory 


were brave; and there was no money and no credit, and Justice had oaly 
her scales, and the Kingdom of Heaven came not bringing a sword, and 
Righteousness had no thought of self, and also kissed Peace, and life was 
longer and death not so long; and, as may be seen in The Giobe of the 
period, there were gigantic intellects in the halls of Congress which used to 
burst forth in streams of eloquence unstained by the foul waters of sectiona! 











legislation. Whether it is desirable or not is to be decided either | fanaticism ; and there was good government, or none, and franker simplicity 
by experiment or by the ordinary process of political induction, to | and keener wit, and, in brief, the Saturnian reign was jovial, and, to break 
enable us to perform which the Almighty has given us the reasoning | off short an endless list of lost blessings, “ the gentleman of the old school” 
faculty and written records of human experience; but rhetoric and | grew in the land spontaneously in boundless profusion. 

music and horrid pictures of drunkenness shed no more light on the| We still get a sight of him occasionally ; like the last survivor of the 
question than they shed on the origin of evil. Revolution, he dies every little while, and we are able to see how much it is 
that we have lost in losing the world of which he was a part. Unconscious 
of him till he had left us, and a fellow-passenger told us what he was, wo 
met him once in South Carolina, near Newberry, in a stage-coach. He told 
us, while we listened to him, that Daniel Webster, walking on one occa- 
sion near the sea-shore at a place which he owned, and which, by-the-by, 
therefore, no more value than if they said it in an arm-chair or from an | was never paid for, he believed, said that he seemed to himself like he was 
open window, and we object to their saying anything about it in the | a child picking up pebbles, as it were, on the shore of the boundiess ocean 
pulpit at all—if the advocacy of prohibitory legislation in such a place | of truth; he told us also, passing to the subject by an easy transition—Mr 
is intended to produce on the public the impression that there is | Webster having been a Massachusetts senator—that Preston Brooks, whom 
to be found in theology some special instruction as to the comparative , he had known as a boy, was one of the most gallant, high-toned gentiemen 
value of political means. Any clergyman who tries to produce this | that Edgefield ever produced ; he related anecdotes of Mr. Butler, who mar- 
impression does himself and religion an injury. His business is to Tied so-and-so, and who adorned the United States Senate before the old 
keep men’s eyes fixed constantly on the great end of political society— | SCh0ol went out ; other anecdotes he related which gentlemen of the new 
the good of the whole. The means of attaining this end is a science in | 8°2! ate not able to relate ; his profane language, much of it, was used in 
behalf of revealed religion as compared with certain forms of infidelity 


— “ —_ 1 ger , widely prevalent in the free States ; in a sense he had, as a late clergyman 
We think it would not now be a bad plan for the advanced Radicals | o¢ Boston is said to have had, all of religion which is essential to damna- 


to come down off the theological platform and bring negro suffrage tion, so far, at any rate, as damnation forms a part of conversational elo- 
down with them. It will certainly improve their taste and temper. quence ; he doubted if Mr. Bancroft ought to finish Mr. Bancroft s “ History 
It will make them more tolerant of opposition, and will familiarize | of the United States” now that the country had gone to ruin, Mr. 
them with the use of the old weapons of political warfare; weapons Davis, of the Episcopal Church South, being in Fortress Monroe ; he was po- 
which they certainly need not be ashamed to use, as most of the great lite to roadside negroes and negresses; but of the colored race he spoke 
victories of modern progress have been achieved with them. The argu- | much as ungentlemanly people do whose ancestry and posterity are of differ- 
ments drawn from this source are arguments with which the public is ent colors; he was polite to us also, making us all free of his travelling 
familiar and which it can always appreciate, and with which we are case; his manners were great, that is, speaking relatively, they were not 
satisfied the victory of equal rights can be secured more readily than | minor morals, as is the case with the manners of new.school gentlemen i he 
with any other. | was clothed in black from head to foot—weshall be pardoned for describing 
minutely a specimen of a rare genus—his chin was bristly, he chewed 
| tobacco as if everybody liked it chewed, his nose was reddish, and without 
| one dissenting voice he was pronounced, as he bade us farewell, a true gen- 


Now, whether repressive legislation w'll or will not diminish drun- 
kenness is a question on which clergymen, as such, have no more claims 
to be heard than other people. God has not given them any special 
instruction on this point. What they say about it in the pulpit has, 
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“THE GENTLEMAN OF THE OLD Ss(HOOL.” 
tleman of the old school. 


Or people looking for the millennium there are some who, if we may say Up North the gentleman of the old school generally appears as the chief 
go, shut their eyes and look ; and these look forward. But most of us, when | ingredient in funerals; were it not for obituary notices we shou!d hardly 
perfect and happy humanity is to be discovered, are apt with a pathetic faith, know that he still lingers among us. He does, however, though we, being 
a faith which is not the substance of things hoped for, to turn our eyes leas nobly, or ignobly, credulous than our Southern brethren are, see him 
backward. Necessarily, it is in ages of which man is ignorant that he finds ‘but seldom. But the Democratic majority last Tuesday week, in this and 
the golden age, and this being so, there are numerous reasons why, when he “other States, would have smaller by several votes had there been no 
has to choose between the past of which he is ignorant and the future of gentlemen of the old school. For they are not, so far as we have observed 
which he is almost equally ignorant, he should place his time of ideal hap | their habits, Republicans in politics. Perhaps, being part and parcel of the 
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old millennium, they naturally dislike its rival. At all events they subscribe 
to the Boston Post and the New York World and the Louisviile Journal as 
nonchalantly as if all responsibility for any millennium to come were removed 
They are in doubt whether or not a monarchical 
government is not the best one; they expect a negro insurrection ; they ad- 
mit that Mrs. Lincoln was a Todd, of Kentucky, but Mr. Lincoln was not, 
they are obliged to confess, a gentleman, and they seriously fear he may, at 
one time and another, have shocked several foreign ministers—we do not 
recall their names ; they think the mob spirit must be resisted, andif they 
live in New York they think the mob spirit must be resisted and vote for 
one of the Messrs. Wood—as if a man could be forgiven for voting for one 
of those gentlemen merely because the one he voted for is not the other 
one; they read letters which the late John Bell, of Tennessee, defiling by 
columns, as they say in the army, still writes Western and Southern papers ; 
they believe in a specie currency, whether there is any hard money or not ; 
they all regret the late unpleasantness between the North and South, and, at 
any rate, that between Mr. Johnson and Congress they think very much to be 
regretted, only they think itis Congress which ought to regret it ; when biblical 
criticism is mentioned they speak of Tom Paine, and say that the great mind of 
Newton was satisfied as regards the plenary inspiration of the King James ver- 
sion of the Scriptures ; “ The Federalist” and the works of Washington Irving, 
Mr. Cooper’s novels and 7’he Spectator, they think should be in every intel- 
ligent family ; we are afraid to say—for we rather like them—how unsound 
they are on the “ woman question ;” they talk, these gentlemen of the old 
school, as if the Apostle Paul had been a woman, and able to present the 
female as well as the inspired side of the question ; “her desire shall be 
unto her husband,” they say, and they chuckle when Miss Dickinson speaks 
about “ Idiots and Women,” but we fear they stay away from her lecture 
and content themselves with the title of it. A thousand characteristics of 
“the gentleman of the old school” we might give, but it would answer no 
useful purpose; he is dying every day, and, as he would say himself, quot- 
ing the immortal Pope, “ Whatever is, is right;” we are glad to see 
him go. 

It is the other millennium we believe in, and the gentleman of the old 
school is to us a stumbling-block and a rock of offence, like many another 
delightfully sentimental creature. He was not the soul of honor, as they 
say he was—that is, he was not invariably the soul of honor, any more 
than we are who are his descendants; it is the gentleman of the new 
school as often as he of the old who is strictly honest and high-minded in all 
matters of business; it is he also as often as his elder who is forward in 
good works of every kind; he gives up his seat in the street-cars to ladies 
of any school or none, and that, at any rate, the gentleman of the old 
school has only lately begun to do: and if this last seems to any one hardly 
a fair thing to say, we explain that in saying this we mean to say briefly 
that the gentleman of the old school, as such, never knew or did the things 
of the present, and the present is the time which gentlemen, as others, 
have to know, and all the time in which they have to do. 

But there never was any gentleman of the old school. The oldschool there 
has been, the old school of law, of religion, of everything, including manners ; 
but the gentleman is dateless; so much of him as is of any school is tem- 
porary and fleeting, and, whether worthless or not, does not partake of his 
As to what it is precisely that constitutes essential gen- 
tlemanliness there are many opinions, but no statement that briefly defines 
it. When, in a little while, the young men at Princeton have to award the 
medal for the prize gentleman of their college, we commend to their atten- 
tion this proposition—the best we can find relating to the subject—that the 
true gentleman is he who never makes an unjust or unkind use of his power 
over another. It may be any sort of power, from the power to put to death 
to the power to cause a cheek to blush; but the use of it, whatever it is, 
settles the question of essential gentlemanliness. It might be a good exer- 
cise for the graduating class at Princeton to examine critically all the 
“ Guides to Deportment,” keeping the proposition above laid down well in 
view. Unfortunately there is conventional gentlemanliness ; so it may be 
that they will go wrong in this examination ; and just there, too, as regards 
awarding the medal, there may be trouble for them. 


from their shoulders. 


essential nature. 








ENGLAND. 
LONDON, October 25, 1867. 
THe chief interest ot the papers lately has been concentrated upon 
foreign affairs, We have been following day by day the reports of the 
mysterious drama which is still being enaet@d in Italy. I think I may say 
that English sympathies are more distinctly upon the Liberal side than has 
been the case in some recent difficulties. Garibaldi’s arregt was, indeed, 
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generally approved, because it was believed—and probably, as I must still 
say, rightly believed—that the insurrectionary movement was premature. 
There has, however, been of late a very unanimous desire that a settlement 
may in some way be reached favorable to Italian unity. Perhaps the 
liberality thus evinced would deserve a little more credit if it did not fall 
in very conveniently with two good old-fashioned prejudices—a dislike to 
the Pope aud a jealousy of France. I hope that we are gradually drawing 
nearer to France in many ways, and becoming convinced that the true 
policy of both countries is to cultivate a solid alliance; still we cannot see 
the Emperor stumble without a suppressed chuckle veiled under a decorous 
exterior of sympathy. And, to say the truth, it is perhaps as pleasant to 
see this sentiment as that which sometimes replaces it—an exaggerated 
respect for the energy of a despotic government. 

It is, however, beyond my province to touch upon foreign politics, except 
as they afford some indication of the prevalent tone of feeling in England. 
I therefore turn to two or three of the miscellaneous controversies which 
are amusing the public during this fag end of the vacation. I take up The 
Times at breakfast time (for I like to perform duly all the superstitious rites 
of my country, as Socrates considered it proper to sacrifice a cock to Ais- 
culapius) and glance over its columns. First there comes a controversy 
between Zhe Times and Mrs. Norton. There are, I have been credibly in- 
formed, some persons who have followed the story of “Old Sir Douglas,” 
which has been leading a strangely intermittent existence in the pages of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. The Times critic asserts, though Mrs. Norton doubts, 
that he has himself performed this remarkable feat. Unluckily, the con- 
clusions to which it led him were not altogether satisfactory to Mrs. Norton. 
I think she was ungrateful ; for even an unfavorable review in The Times 
is better than none. Its literary department has of late been singularly 
weak, partly, I imagine, in consequence of the extraordinary power which 
it wields. A review, as I have been told on competent authority, in any 
other paper—even in The Saturday Review, whose critical department is, 
perhaps, its strongest point—may sell two or three dozen copies of a book ; 
whereas a review in The Zimes will often sell an edition. Consequently, 
it is the ambition of all authors to be noticed even contemptuously in this 
great leader of public taste, and, as another consequence, Zhe Times fre- 
quently condescends to puffing its friends after a fashion of very doubtful 
morality. A novelist who has such a connection with Zhe Times as enables 
him to count upon a notice has a great advantage in bargaining with his 
(or, perhaps, in the case of novelists, I ought rather to say her) publisher. 
The Times, however, though handling Mrs. Norton’s book with the delicacy 
which her previous literary reputation deserves, unluckily said that certain 
of her characters were unnatural. She replies that they were drawn from 
life, and that critics are fallible and vary much in their opinion of her book. 
The Times, I think, replies very fairly that a character drawn from life is 
frequently made most unnatural by inserting it as a crude lump amongst 
the author’s own imaginary beings and circumstances, and declares that her 
book had been carefully read and was judged on its merits. From all which I 
am content to draw the morals, first, that it is rash to argue with a newspaper 
in its own columns; and, secondly, that the varying opinions of the critical 
fraternity may prove many things. Sometimes it shows that critics make sheer 
blunders and sometimes that they have certain human feelings which forbid 
us to say that their judgments are perfectly unbiassed. Any one who has 
often discharged the thankless duty of criticising knows by sad experience 
how many ingenious little wiles are practised by authors who wish for a 
graceful puff of their productions. The most singular example I have 
lately seen of the art is the extraordinary favor accorded to Mr. Dixon’s 
smart and superficial book on America. I don’t suppose that Mr. Dixon 
condescended for a moment to any unfair means of prejudicing the public 
mind, even if such means had been in his power; but the unanimity with 
which a book offering many temptations for assault was applauded by 
literary reviews suggests that a gentleman with a large literary connection 
is likely to fall very soft upon editorial tables. 

The next topic that strikes my eye transports us to a very different but, 
perhaps, more widely interesting discussion. The British public, if I may 
jadge by the columns of The Times, is in a state bordering on revolt. It 
will no longer stand the oppression under which it is groaning. It is ready 
to do something desperate ; not, perhaps, to imitate the proceedings of the 
mob at Paris, where, it is said—I know not with what truth—that placards 
have lately been posted up with the ominous inscription, Bread or death ! 
Our cry is for meat. The butchers to the gallows, or, if the gallows is not 
strictly available, we will say to the Court of Bankruptcy. We can’t stand 
their impositions any longer. It has been demonstrated over and over 


again, by arrays of statiatica enough to strike even butchers with terror, 
that meat, instead of being 10d. a pound, ought to be @d. An indignant 
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gentleman, wnus é mutta, declares in the largest of type that the spec- | 
tacle is more than he can bear. He wishes that his parents had brought 
him up to the profession of a butcher; he would have made a fortune in 
ten years instead of toiling for a pittance at the bar or in a public office. 
Our hardships are owing to their detestable greed ; they wish to get rich in 
a third of the time which satisfied their forefathers, and they accordingly 
take their bills and add on quickly twenty-five per cent. to fair prices, and 
thereby become so wealthy that they are rapidly buying out our native 
aristocracy. Fancy the Stanleys and the Howards supplanted by a race 
whose fortunes are founded upon tripe or even on the roast-beef of old 
England. 

This appears to me to be very much like nonsense. I have as yet met 
none of these butcher aristocrats. I fancy that prices, which have been in- 
flated by various causes—especially by the panic due to the cattle plague— | 
will presently fall to their natural level, and that butchers, like other people, 
will succumb to the laws of supply and demand. Meanwhile, various means 
of escape from this galling tyranny have been devised. A company has been 
started in the city which promises excellent luncheons to city clerks for a| 
shilling. It is in imitation of the remarkable cheap dining-rooms which 
have succeeded admirably in Glasgow. By dint of a good system, of careful 
organization, and by always supplying good things of their kind, it has. 
there been demonstrated that good meals may be had at ridiculously cheap 
rates. Hitherto similar attempts have failed in London for want of the in- 
telligent supervision which has led to their success in Glasgow. Perhaps | 
the instinct for economy is not sufficiently developed south of the Tweed. | 
Another prospect is held out to us which perhaps promises better. Meat in | 
Australia and South America is, of course, at a price which bears no compari- | 
son to that upon this limited, if in other respects extremely desirable, island. | 
Many experiments have lately been made for importing it in a tolerably | 
eatable form. For the present, it has only resulted in producing very taste- | 
less compounds, which will not attract even the poorest of the meat-eating | 
population. There is, however, every probability that the thing can be | 
done, and before long will be done, and the effect here would be of more | 
importance than that of many more conspicuous changes. The high price 
of meat has been a great set-off to our farmers against the cheapness of corn 
produced by free trade, and they would, no doubt, regret the introduction | 
of a new element of competition. But the advantage to the laboring classes, | 
who, especially in the agricultural districts, sometimes only know the taste | 
of meat by tradition, is obvious. 


Another turn of a page and I come upon another very animated contro- 
versy. A distinguished surgeon, Mr. Skey, has written to Zhe Times to 
denounce the practice of university boat-races. They involve, he says, the | 
greatest cruelty to animals of any known amusement, and their constant 
result is to produce heart diseases, or to lay the seeds of disease which is | 
developed in after-life. The question is really one of some importance in | 
the present passion for athietic exercise. All the devotees of muscular 
Christianity, or of muscularity without the Christianity (which is a com- 
moner form of the complaint), are of course up in arms. 
matters I think they have decidedly the best of Mr. Skey. He appears to) 
have supposed that the two crews started at the top of their speed and raced 
for the lead from start to finish—a theory which, to any old oarsman, is | 
simply absurd. In all racing, of course, the necessity of proportioning the 
pace to the distance is understood by every one who has ever practised the 
amusement. Nor does he allege any special cases from which the effect 
can be very well decided. There are many legends current here—I don’t 
know whether they cross the Atiantic—of crews of fine young men who 
have all died within a few years of the contest. So far as I have investi- 
gated them—and I have had special opportunities for seeing a great deal 
of university oarsmen—I have found them to be without foundation. Many 
of the healthiest and strongest men of my acquaintance have been great 
rowers in their youth. With all this, however, there can be no doubt that | 
some men do injure themselves, and that tue extraordinary interest taken 
in what has now become a “ national institution’ stimulates young men to 
very imprudent efforts. I have known men who were threatened with 
heart disease, or with weakness of the lungs, persist, in spite of all advice, 
in efforts which could hardly fail to be seriously injurious. When a young 
man is involved in a crowd of enthusiasts he forgets how things look from 
an external point of view, and fancies that it is worth while to sacrifice 
health and comfort to give one more victory to the light or dark blue. The 
obvious conclusion seems to be not that the university boat-race should be | 
put down, for we really could not find it in our hearts to carry out so stern 
a proposal, but that tutors and persons in authority should exercise a more | 
stringent supervision over young men under their care. At present they | 
have abandoned the old extreme, under which all sports were considered as 


| 


In two or three | 
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| the people up to the point, has 


| as the last election. 
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more or less criminal, and rushed into the other of positively encouraging 
them. At Eton the work of the school is positively made to give way to the 
practice of the noble art of cricket 
much of the same spirit prevalent. But the theory of an English university 
is, that the young men should be left very much to their own devices so 
long as they comply with certain regulations of discipline ; and they at pres 
ent throw themselves with such eagerness into every variety of athletic pur 
suit—especially if it is at all likely to hurt them—that there is much diffi 
culty in judicious interference. 


; and even at the universities there is too 


Nor should I wish to see their energy di 
minished, though perhaps it would be well if a little more of it were diverted 
in the direction of intellectual studies. 


The only other subject which [ have recom to mention amongst these mis 
cellaneous topics is that the Lord Mayorand aldermen have been inspecting 
the Holborn viaduct ; from the result of their investigations it appears that 
in a year or two the dangerous valley of the Fleet will be crossed by a satis 
factory roadway. Visitors to London who have descended Holborn Hi 
a frosty night, when the road is a sheet of glass on which one might 
the amusement of the “ Montagne Russe, 


telligence. 


* will, Il hope, | er glad of this in 
It is really a great improvement, and, added to the Thames en 
| bankment, the new law courts, and the opening of some new streets 
city, shows that the works on foot in London may almost be compared in 
| magnitude with those which are transforming Paris, only in our unwiel|y 
wilderness of squalid bricks and mortar they make by comparison very little 
show. 


in the 


Correspondence. 


THE “VETERAN OBSERVER” 
To THE EprTor oF THE 


Sir: The “ Veteran Observer” of the New York 77) 
funny, and may be worth listening to on such a subject as the Ohio election, 
but I think he is mistaken somewhat in his views of the ends sought after 
and the results gained in the recent loss of the amendment to the Constiti 
tion as voted upon at the late elections. 


AND THE OHIO ELECTION 
NATION : 


8 may be very 


There certainly is use in talking about 
“rights of suffrage ” 


“logical sequence’ and the 
to a people who do not know 
is and do not care 
its good effect in this State. 
lost at this election, 


what a “ logical 
about suffrage for others. It has had 
Although the point at issue has been 
awakening up, a kind of ng 
been gained, which is worth much in the 
final settling of the suffrage question. The people who are opposed to 
negro suffrage were forced to produce their best arguments in defence of 


their position, and when these best arguments proved to be mostly made 


a certain educati 


\¢ 
ol 


| up of such poor stuff as false notions of society and prejudice, these very 
| persons were forced many times, through the perception of their errors, to 


an admission of the error and injustice of their position. 


I have talked with several men who did not and would not vote for 
negro suffrage, who said they were perfectly convinced that negro suffrage, 
and even universal suffrage, must finally come ; that it was no more than 
just to all human beings governed to have a voice in the government 
That is just where we gained in our loss. Convince men that they are 
voting for an unjust measure, and they will shortly abandon their position 
and do better. Men must be made to think upon suffrage before they can 
act intelligently. The election in Ohio set the people to thinking, and the 
thinking is still going on although the ; and at our next 
election we hope to show that our sober second thought has been at 
work. 


election is over 


Our State is not to be so much condemned for its ignorant voters as for 
the Southern taint which is especially apparent in the south part. There 
are many staunch and intelligent voters among the people who must he 
convinced by a deal of argument, and nothing has told so much upon them 
Men who were too much men to scratch the amend 
ment, although not very friendly towards the negro, became earnest de 


fenders of human rights after the election. An apprehending of “ logical 


| sequence ” can be seen in this, and a growing respect for others’ rights is 


perceptible. It is but a few years since Lovejoy had but a few friends and 
was put to death ; give us but half as many years more, and we will be all 
right in a suffrage point of view. 

PALMER. 


Yours very respectfully, JAMES 8, 


Ye.itow Springs, Ouro, October 5, 1867, 
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will be in themselves an assurance of the exquisite 
—— which the designs of this great master will be 
renae . 

The enormous demand which “Elaine” called forth 
rendered an adequate supply of copies of the work for 
the Christmas season quite impoesible ; for the plates, to 
be properly printed, require much time and attention. 
The supply was actually for a period at a stand-still. It 
is therefore requested that orders for this new work may 
be sent in as early as possible, to prevent all chance of 
disappointment and delay. Orders will be executed 
strictly in the order in which they are received. 

Engravers of the illustrations to ** Vivien ” and “ Guin- 
evere”’: J. H. Baker, T, O. Barlow, E. P. Brandard, G. C. 
Finden, J. Godfrey, W. Greatbach, C. H. Jeens, W. H. 
Mote, W. Ridgway, J. Saddler, J.’ Stephenson, and A. 
Willmore. _ 

For eale by all 1 nt a or mailed free on receipt o1 


price by the Belt 4 

*,* G. R. & Sons’ New Catalogue of Standard, Illus- 
trated, Juvenile, and Scientific Books is now reatly, and 
will be mailed to any one applying for it. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Witty BE Reapy Satvurpay, Novy. 16: 


Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


1 vol, 12mo, cloth, bevelled, $t 75; do. do. red edges, $2; 
fall gilt, $2 50. 


Attendants at Plymouth Church have always recog- 
nized Mr. Beecher’s prayers as the most earnest, effect- 
ive, and forcible part of his public exercises. In this 
volume there are permanently preserved a large number 
of these prayers, selected from those offered in the 
course of his regular ministrations during the last ten 
or twelve years, and they are given precisely as they 
were made, each one being complete in itself, and all 
form a collection which has no equal and hardly a par- 
allel in our literature. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


THE OLD ROMAN WORLD ; 


THE GRANDEUR AND FAILURE OF ITS CIVILIZA- 
TION, 


By Jonn Lorp, LL.D. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with map, price $3. 


In this work Dr. Lord writes, in his peculiarly graphic 
and nervous style, ‘‘of the greatness and misery of the 
old Koman World.” He first describes ‘The Conquest 
of the Romans,’ sketches the “ Grandeur and Glory of 
the Empire,” *‘ The Wonders of the City of Rome,” dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Principles and Progress of Ancient Art,” 
“The Roman Constitution,’ Roman Jurieprudence, Lit- 
erature, Philosophy, and Scientific Knowledge; and the 
closing chapters give some reason why Literature, Art, 
Science, Laws, and Christianity did not save the empire. 
The volume will be found entertaining, instructive, and 
profitable in the highest degree. 





HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF COD. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT DISPENSATION, 
By Cares Corcock Jongs., D.D., late Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, South Carolina. 
1 vol. 8vo, price $3 50. 

Dr. Jones, for many years Professor ef Ecclesiastical 
History and Church Polity in the Theological Seminary, 
Columbia, South Carolina, here sums up the results of 
twenty years’ study and labor, aiming to present a histo- 
ry of the Church of God which shall not be simply a work 
on chronology, but a record which the people may use 
intelligently and profitably, and which may serve as a re- 
ference book in every Christian family. 





NOW READY: 


THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND OF 
““ KATHRINA,”’ 
HER LIFE AND MINE: IN A POEM, 
By J. G. Hottanp (Timotny Trtcoms). 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50; full gilt, $2 50. 


The twentieth thousand of this Poem—the most popn- 
lar ever published in America, not even excepting “ Bit- 
ter-Sweet,” by the same author—is now ready for deli- 
very. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED : 


FROUDE’S SHORT STUDIES ON 
SUBJECTS. 1 vol. crown Svo, $3. 

WHITNEY’S LANGUAGE AND ITS STUDY. 
1 vol. crown Svo, $3 50. 

PAULDING’S BULLS AND JONATHANS. 1 
vol, crown Svo, $2 50. 

GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 35. 


Copies of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address, upon receipt of the price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New. York. 


GREAT 





WILL BE READY NovEMBER 20. 
A NEW BOOK 
BY REV. DR. WILLIAM ADAMS, 


Pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 





THANKSCIVINCG; 


MEMORIES TO THE DAY AND HELPS TO THE 
HABIT. 
1 vol. 12mo, bound in bevelled cloth, price $2. 
“Home,” ** A Cheerfal Temper,”’ **‘ Happy Mediocrity,"’ 
“The Blessedness of Tears,” **Cheap Contentment,” 
“ Balancings and Compensations,” “The Zest of Life,” 
“Politics and the Pulpit,” ‘Christian Patriotism,” 
** Lull in the Storm,” 
the topics discussed in this volume. 


and “ Liberty and Law,” are among 
Happy memories 
and associations are revived, cheerfal views of life are 
inculcated, and the volume throughout is written in that 
charming style which has made all the productions of Dr. 
Adams 80 widely popular. 
for the day and festival from which it takes its name, the 
volume is one which is well adapted for all times and 


While specially appropriate 


seasons. 


ALSO JUST READY: 
A New Edition of 


THE THREE CARDENS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, price $2. 





These books for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
to any address by the Publishers upon the receipt of the 
price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


$10. $10. 
Now ReEapy: 


THE TEN DOLLAR SHAKESPEARE. 


In THIRTEEN VOLUMES, 





$10. $10. $10. 


This is a new, highly unique, and exceedingly beanti- 
fal cabinet edition of the great English poet from the 
* Bradstreet Prese.”’ It is by farthe neatest and chastest 
edition that has ever been published. 
13 volumes, and put u 


in a neat and durable case. Price 


of the 13 volumes in cloth, in a cloth case, $10; bound in | 


morocco, in a morocco case, $15. 
A CHARMING VOLUME, 
MR. SECRETARY PEPYS. 
With Extracts from his Diary. 
By ALLAN GRANT. 

Tilustrated with an exqnisite steel engraving from Sir 
Godfrey _ Kneller’s portrait. Popular edition, in paper 
covers, 75 cents; extra cloth, bevelled edge, with por- 


trait, $1 2. 
Reavy NovemBER 2, 


FAYE MAR OF STORM CLIFF. 
1 vol. 12mo0, $1 75. 
SHORT STUDIES FOR SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
By Rev. C. S. Rosrnson, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 
DEcEMBER 15: 

BOOK OF COSTUMES. 
Containing twenty-eight (28) Lithographic Plates, highly 
colored. 

All new books sent, post-paid, on receipt of publishers’ 
advertised rates. 


WYNKOOP & SHERWOOD, 
18 Beekman Street, New York. 


Moore’s s ~ Encyclopedia of Music, | 
ELEMENTARY, TECHNICAL, HISTORICAL, BIO- 
GRAPHICAL, VOCAL, anp INSTRUMENTAL. 

In one large octavo volame of more than One Thousand 

pages, bound in cloth, price $6. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, 277 Washing. 


tom Street, Boston. CHARLES H: DITSON & CO., 711 
Broadway, New York. 


It is complete in | 
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| PUBLISHED THIS MORNING. 


CLIMBING THE ROPE; 


OR, 
GOD HELPS THOSE WHO TRY TO HELP 
THEMSELVES. 
Br MAY 


MANNERING 
(A popular Contributor to “Oliver Optic’s Magazine” 


16mo, illustrated, $1. 





ALEXIS, THE RUNAWAY; 
AFLOAT IN THE WORLD. 


By ROSA ABBOTT PARKER, 
Author of “Jack of all Trades." 


16mo, illustrated, $1. 





RECENTLY ISSUED: 


SHAMROCK AND THISTLE ; 
ica in Ireland and Scotiand. 
illustrated, $1 50. 

THE STARRY FLAG; 
man of Cape Ann. 
trated, $1 23. 

BREAKING AWAY; or, The Fortunes of a 
Student. By Oxiver Optic, iémo, illustrated, $1 B. 

JACK OF ALL TRADES. 


PARKER. 16mo, illustrated, $1. 


or, Young Amer 
By Ouiver Optic, tWmo, 
or, The Young Fisher. 
By Ontver Optic, 16mo, \los 


By Rosa ABnBoTT 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and News-dealers, and sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


140 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE E NATION. “Treg 
the very best of our journals 
rior.” 


ard THE NATION as one of 
' als politically it has no supe 
—Hon. Lyman Trumbull, U. 8S. Senator from linois 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
459 Broome Sr., N. Y., 
Will Publish on Thursday, November 14, 
I, 
POEMS OF 
FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
By PHBE CARY. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


} 


II, 


ONE WIFE TOO MANY ; 


OR, RIP VAN BIGHAM. 


A TALE 


Br EDWARD HOPPER. 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


OF TAPPAN ZEE. 





Sent ” mail, pos -paid, on are of price. 


JUST ISSUED BY 


T. H. MORRELL, 


100 Nassau Street, beswees Fulton and Ann Streets, 
New York, 


Catalogue of Rare and Curious Books, 
Ancient and Modern, with prices affixed. 
This Catalogue contains over 1,000 Titles of valuable 

| BOOKS, comprising many of extreme beauty and rarity, 
| Illustrated Works, Shakespeare, the Drama, Poetry, Histo- 
l ry, Biography, the Fine Arts, etc., etc. ; : the prices marked 
| very low, and at lese than half the cost of importing. 
Come sent free on anatase 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
Reprinted from Tug Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Puab- 
lishers,—‘‘ All are entertaining, clever, and well-writteu,”’ 
—North American Review. Price $1 59. 














| 
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REMARKABLE TRIALS OF ALL COUNTRIES; 


WITIL NOTES AND SPEECHES OF COUNSEL, CONTAINING THRILLING NARRATIVES OF FACT FROM 
THE COURT-ROOM ; ALSO, HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF WONDERFUL EVENTS. 


Compiled by THOS. DUNPHY and THOS. J. CUMMINS. 
This work will be ready about the 1st of November. It will contain some four hundred and fifty handsomely 


printed octavo pages, neatly bound in cloth, price $3 50. 

A glance at the contents will give a better idea of the merits of the work than any lengthened statement. The | 
volume must not alone prove of deep interest to the legal profession, but to the public atlarge. As will be seen, 
among the cases selected are those of Richard P. Robinson for the murder of Helen Jewett, and Jobn C. Colt 


for that of Samuel Adams. The peculiar atrocity of those cases, and the prominent parties who figured in connec- 
tion with the trials, cannot fail to render the details herein given of marked interest to the community. 

The reading of Lamartine’s ** History of Charlotte Corday” (who killed Marat), and of Richard Lalor Shiel’s 
account of the * Burning of the Sheas,” excite the deepest sympathies of the reader. 

In the trial of eney and John Sheares in ireland, in 1798, for high treason, the speeches of Curran and Plun- 
kett are given in ful 


The speech of Mr. Charles Phillips, in defending Francois Benjamin Courvoisier, for the murder of Lord Wil- 
liam Kuseell in London, is also given in full, This speech created much criticism on the part of the English press, 
in consequence of the fact that Mr. Phillips was well aware of his client's guilt at the time he delivered the address. | 
As a piece of oratory, and as showing how far counsel can go in advocating the canse of their clients, the speech is 


invaluable to the legal profession. 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

1. THE MURDER OF HELEN JEWETT. Sketch of the eventful Life and Career of the murdered Woman—Her 
History in Boston, New York, agd other places—Her Meeting with Richard P. Robinson—Acceunt of 
their Career—The Murder—Trial of Robinson—Full Report of the Evidence, with Speeches of Counsel, 
ete.—Public Excitement. 

2, JOHN C. COLT. His Trial and Conviction for the Murder of Samuel Adams in 1841—Sketch of the Murderer 
and his Victim—The Evidence for and against the Prisoner in full—Exciting Incidents of the Trial—The 
Head of the murdered Man exhibited in open Court—Interesting Examination of Colt’s Mistress, Caro- 
line Henshaw—The Verdict—Attempt to Release Colt from Jail—Incidents of his Prison Life, etc., etc. 

3. CHARLOTTE MARIANE D’'ARMANS CORDAY.—The Assassination of Marat, the leading spirit of the French 
Rev stationary Party of 1793, by Charlotte Corday—Lamartine’s History of the Life, Trial, and Execution of 
the French Heroine. 

HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES.—Their Trial, Conviction, and Execution for High Treason in Ireland in 1798 
Sketch of the Patriots—Fnll Account of their Trial at Dublin—The Prisoners prosecuted by Attorney- 
General Toler, afterwards the notorious Lord Norbury—Eloquent Speeches of John Philpot Curran and 
Lord Plunkett in Defence of the Prisoners—Touching Letters of John Sheares to his Mother and Sister pre- 
vious to Execution—The Final Scene—Harrowing Incidents at the Scaffold—Extraordinary Appearance o1 

the Bodies on being viewed some years after in the vaults of St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, etc. 

. THE BURNING OF THE SHEAS.—Terrible Agrarian Outrage committed in Ireland in 1821—Eighteen Human 
Beings Burned to Death in their own House——Singular Circumstances attending the detection of the Cul- 
prits—An Eye-witness to the Scene keeps the Secret Sixteen Months—Trial and Execution of the Murderers 
—Richard Lalor Shiel’s graphic history of the Seageey. and Speech at Clonmel in relation thereto, etc., ete. 

; THE MURDER OF LORD RUSSELL. The Murder of Lord William Russell by Francois Benjamin Courvoisier 
Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Culprit—His Confession—Great Speech of Mr. Charles Phillips 

for the Defence, etc. 

. THE MURDER OF THE DUCHESS OF PRASLIN. Marder of the Duchess of Praslin by her Husband—Ex- 
amination of the Accused before the French Court—The Domestic Difficulties of the Family—Eloquent 
Letters of the Duchess to the Duke—Suicide of the Culprit, etc., etc. 

EARL FERRERS. Trial, Conviction, and Execution of Earl Ferrers for the Murder of his Steward. 

THE RED Sane TRAGEDY. Murder of Maria Martin—Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Assassin, 
William Corder. 

10. MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. The Poisoner—Her Trial and Execution. 

11. WRONGFUL EXECUTION. Wrongful Execution of a Father for the Murder of his Daughter. 

12, THOMAS GEDLEY, who was Executed on account of his Resemblance to another. 

18. SAWNEY DEANE. The Scottish Robber, Murderer, and Cannibal. 

14. A VICTIM OF JUDICIAL MURDER. 

Orders solicited. Agente Wanted. 


DIOSSY & COCKCROFT, 


LAW PUBLISHERS, 71 NASSAU STREET, Corner of John, N. Y. 
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NO INTELLICENT FAMILY CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
should be without the whole or part of the WRITINGS Reprinted from Taz Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- 


OF WASHINGTON IRVING, of whom Bryant prophe- lishers.—‘* They are all scholarly and elegant to a degree 
sied a ‘‘deathless renown.” rare in our newspaper literature, and worthy of preserva- 


Complete sets, or separate series, or single volumes, | tion in this form.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
from 75 cts. to $270. Send for price-list. Price $1 50 


c. P. PUTNAM & SON, - 
661 BroapWaAy. L. W. SCH M l DT, 
| GERMAN BOOKSELLER, 


24 BARCLAY STREET, NEw York, 





PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROM™MOS. 
Imitations of Oil Paintings. 

Published by 


L. PRANG & CO., | Foreign works noticed in THE Nation kent constantly on 
Boston. hand or procured to order. 
Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 


Imports regularly all the leading Foreign Publications, 
including Periodicals. 





‘ | CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.— 
| Reprinted from Tae Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- 

CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.—| 4 

Reprinted from Tue Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub- | lishers.— Fresh and lively discussions of subjects of 

lishers.—‘' All are good, and several are of quite unique | present interest.”"—New York Observer. Price $1 50. 


| ———— ———. — ———= 


merit.”"— Atlantic Monthly. Price $1 50. | Seite eae oe * 55 
THE CHRONICLE: 


| 
} 
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| HARPER & BROTHERS, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
‘THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, 
| CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the 
Political History of England. By Gotpwin Smiru, 
author of ‘Lectures on the Study of History,” etc. 
| 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
“Mr. Goldwin Smith is deservedly reckoned a master 
| of the English language. He has, perhaps, no equal in 
| the art of writing pungent sarcasms weighted with real 
moral indignation. Every word comes from the heart as 
| well as from the head, and, through the perfection of his 


| Style, every word tells ; and his style is but the reflex of 
his principles.”—Spectator. 


| STONE EDGE: A Tale. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


New York, 





From the Norman Conquest. By AGNEs STRICKLAND, 
author of “Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” 
Abridged y the author. Revised and Edited by 


Caroline G, 


arker. i2mo, cloth, $2. 


Uniform with Tue StupENT’s Histories. 


Historical Class-Books for Advanced Students. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Wood-cuts 


THE StuDENT’s HisToRY oF 
Greece, from the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Con- 
qnest. With Supplemen- 
tary Chapters on the His- 
tory of Literature and Art. 
By Wm. Smith, LL.D. 
7 12mo, 724 pages, 
cloth, $2. 

*,* A SMALLER His- 
TORY OF GREECE, for 
Younger Students and 
Common Schools. 16mo, 
272 pages, cloth, $1. 

Tut STuDENT’s History oF 
Rome, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. With 
Chapters on the History 
of Literature and Art. By 
Henry G. Liddell, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Large 12mo, 778 
pages, cloth, $2. 

«* A SMALiER His- 
TORY oF Rome, from the 
Earliest Times to the Es- 
tablishment of the Em- 

ire. By Wm. Smith, 

L.D. With a Coniinua- 
tion to A.D. 476. by 
Eugene Lawrence, A.M. 
16mo, cloth, $1. 


THe STUDENT'S GIBBON. 
The History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. By Edward 
Gibbon. Abridved.  In- 
corporating the Research- 
es of Recent Commenia- 
tors. By Wm. Smith, 
LL.D. Large 12mo, 706 
pages, cloth, $2. 

THE STUDENT's History or 
FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Second Em- 
pire in 1852. Large 12mo, 
742 pages, cloth, $2. 

THe STuDENT’s Hume. A 
History of England, from 
the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. B 
David Hume. Abridged. 
Incorporating the Correc- 
tions and Researches of 
Recent Historians, and 
continued down to the 
year 1858. Large 12mo, 
806 pages, cloth, $2. 

*,* A SMALLER His- 
TORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times to the 
Year 1862. Edited by 
Wm. Smith, LL.D. 16mo, 
cloth, $1. 


Nos. XVI. TO XX. OF HARPER'S PIC- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 
By Autrrep H. GueRnsrty and Henry M. ALDEN. 
Price 30 cents each. Part I. (from the Beginning of 
the Conspiracy to the Close of the Peninsular Cam- 
paign of 1862) ready. 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, $6. 
“A careful, comprehensive, minute, and graphic record 
of the origin and progress of the war; and in the size 
and beauty of its pages and paper—in the profuseness, 
costliness, elegance, and completeness of its illustrations 
—far exceeding any other history yet attempted.”’— 


N. Y. Observer. 


‘*We speak confidently in praise of the manner in 
which the work is brought out. Of priceless value for 
preservation.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


CIRCE; or, THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE 
OF AN ARTIST. A Novel. By Bastneton Wuire. 


8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


HASWELL’S ENGINEERS’ AND MECHAN- 
ICS’ POCKET-BOOK. Twenty-first edition, revised 
and enlarged. By Cas. H. Haswetr, Civil and 
Marine Engineer. 663 pp. 12mo, leather, pocket- 


book form, $3. 


*,* Just adopted by the U.S. Navy and Treasury De 


partments. 


THE TENANTS OF MALORY: A Novel. 
By J. 8. Le Fanv, author of “Uncle Silas,’ ‘* Guy 
Deverell,” ** All in the Dark,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 


cents. 


WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual 
of Physical Exercises, comprising Gymnastics, Row- 
ing, Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparring, and Base Ball; together with 


J. W. BOUTON’S 
CATALOGUE (No, 23) OF A CHOICE COLLECTION 
OF RECENTLY IMPORTED BOOKS, 


Embracing Superbly Illustrated and Fine Art Works, 
Picture Galleries, Natural History, Biography, etc., etc., 
is Now Ready, and will be sent gratuitously to Collectors 
on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 
J. W. BOUTON, 
IMPORTER OF RARE AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS.- 
Reprinted from Tue Nation. Leypoldt & Holt, Pub 
lishers.—‘* They are thoughtful, carefully written, fine in 
atyle, and wholly free from partisan or personal preju- 
dice.’ —Philadelphia Hrening Bulletin. Price $1 50. 


'A London weekly newspaper, devoted, in politics, to a 
right understanding and just treatment of the Irish ques- 
tion; in literature, to the expression of the opinions of 
scholars who are authorities in their respective depart- 
ments. Special attention paid to Continental contem- 
porary literature. 

Terms: $9 per annum; $4 50 for six months; $2 25 for 
| three months—in gold, all postage prepaid and included. 
| Subscriptions received by 


| 
E. L. CODKIN & CO., 
Nation Office, New York. 
*,* Specimen numbers forwarded on request. 





| THE NATION,—“I have never taken a weekly 
| newspaper which, in all its departments, is so satisfac- 
pt to me as THe Nation.”—Hon. J. D. Cox, Gov. 


Rules for Training and Sanitary Suggestions. By 
Witi1am Woop, instructor in Physical Education. 
With 125 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


MISS BRADDON’S BIRDS OF PREY. Birds 
of Prey: A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brappon, author 
of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘John 
Marchmpnt’s Legacy,”’ etc., etc. With illustrations, 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. The Early Years of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the 
direction of her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grey. Two Portraits on Steel. 
Large 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLIN E: A Novel. 
By Mrs. Ertoart. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, i 


*,* Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 


of | Works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 





States, on receipt of the price. 
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AMERICAN 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifth General Moving of this Aesociation will 
commence at the rooms of the Young Men's C ristian 


As-ociation, 161 Fifth Avenue, New York, on the 19tb of | . 


November, 1867, and will continue for three days. A 
fourth day may be given to visits to the City Institutions. 

first session will open at 10 a.m. on Taesday, the 
19th inetant, closing at 1Pp.m. The chair will be taken by 
the President of the Association. AtJ14™ an address 
will be delivered by Samvex Exior, E-q, of Boston, 
which will be followed by a report on tne * Progreas of 
Bocial. Science in America during the Year 1887,"’ by F. 
> La and by a paper on “ The Charities of New 

ork. ‘ 

The second session will commence at 2 P m.. and will 
be occupied with a discuesion of the * Labor Question.” 
The chair will be taken by Davin A. WE iis, Erq., of the 
Treasury Department, Washington ; and papers will be 
read by Epwin L. Gopk1n, 1 of New York, on * Co- 
operation,” and by Mrs. C. H. Dati. of Boston, on 
** Lodging Houses for Working-women.”’ 

The evening sessions of the 19th, 20th, and 2ist will 
commence at 7 P.M. 

It ie expected that the day sessions of Wednerday, the 
20th, will be held at the House of Refuge. on Randall's 
Island, and those of Thureday at the Veaf and Damb In- 
stitation. 

In the Department of Education, addresses and papers 
will be presented on * Education as a National Question,” 
“Schools of Science and other Public Schools,” ** Ameri- 
can and European Reformatory Institutions,” ‘Ship Re- 
formatories,’ * The Sign Language,” and ** The Educa- 
tion of Deaf Mutee,” etc., by 

Prof. D. C. Gilman, of New Haven. 

Hon. Henry Barnard, of Wa hington. 

Dr. 8. G. Howe, of Boston. 

Edward M. Gallaudet, Eeq , of Washington. 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet. of New York. 

Gardner G. Hubbard, Eeq. of Cambridge. 

Oliver 8S. Strong. Exq., of New York. 

Rev. Bradford K. Pierce, of New York. 
And ot: ere. 

In the De ent of Public Health. the subjects of 
“ Boards of thin Great C ties,” ** Prien Hy. féne,” 
« Trees of the eee Ee ns The Reformation 
of In tes,” etc., will be discu y 

‘pr. Baward B. Dalton, of New York. 

Dr. John H. Griecom, of New York. 

Dr. John 8. Butler, : f Hartf rd. 

Dr. Charles A. Lee, of Peekskill. 

Dr. Jose: b Parrish, of Philadelphia. 
And others. 

In the Department of Trade and Finance, ‘‘ Financial 
Legislation,” -* Taxation,” ‘Government Control of Rail- 
roads,” ‘American Ho see,” ‘Pauper Laws,” “The 
Resources of the M eeiesippi Valley.” etc, “y 

Hon. George Opdyke, of New York 

Hon. George Walker, of Spr.ngfield, Mase. 

Alexander Delmar, Exq., of Washington. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy, ot Boston, 

Clareuce Cook, Esqg., of New York. 

Thomas C. Amory, Eeq., of Boston. 

Prof. Sylvester Waterhouse, of St. Lou's, 

And others, 

In the Department of Jurisprudence, “ Criminal Law,” 
the “ Police Question,” the * Organization of Juries,” 
“English and American Prisons,” the “Sphere of Law 
in Social Reform,” etc., wy 

Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, of New York. 

Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, of New Haven. 

Dr. Francis Lieber. of New York. 

Hon. Emory Washburn, ot Cambridge. 

Rev. E C. Wines, of New York. 

Hon. Gideon Haynes, of Charlestown, Mass. 

Prof. John Bascom, of Williams College. 

R. L. Dugdale, of New York ; and others. 

In the discussions nove but members of the Associa- 
tion will take part, except by especial invitation of the 
presiding officer. 

Tickets of Membersbip will be tseued for three days 
previous to the Cy | (on payment of the annual 
asseesment of Three Dollars), by OLIVER 5. STRONG, 

., 516 Broadway, and Dr. E. C. WINES, 38 Bible 
ouee. Similar tickets may be obtained of the General 
Secretaries during the meeting. All members should 
a 4 a n invited to be t. 
e erally are invit presen 
By osaae of the Executive Committee. 
Ww OGERS, President. 


. BR 
SAMUEL ELIOT, 
F &. SANBORN, { General Secretaries. 


Boston, November 5, 1867. 


The American Free Trade League 
IS NOW PUBLISHING MONTHLY 


THE LEAGUE, 


A PAPER DEVOTED TO THE ADVOCACY OF 
FREE TRADE. 


Tue Leaave will contain original articles on Free 
Trade and kindred subjects—Correspondence—Selections 
from the Writings of the great Political Ecouomists— 
Extracts from the Free Trade Prese—Reviews of New 
Booke—Statistics of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 


ie. 
PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. 


Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 


s,and if used will be liberally paid for. Manao- 
ecripts will not be returned. Address 


THE LEAGUE, 


Care of Fares Trape Lxaovus, 
205 Broadway, New York. 








UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Active and efficient Age 
States and British Provi 


Assets, - 


$2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 
eon 


mts wanted in all the Cities and | 
neces. To such, a liberal commierion wail 


Towns 
be pai 





Js the healthy portions of the United 


LIST OF LOSSBS PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 81, 1886, 











Aas. Name, RESIDENCE. OocurarTion. Amount 
INSURED. 

39 Joeeph A. Southard Richmond, Me., 8 
22 Evander O. Tozier, ‘ Boston, Mas~., Tal 4. = rd 
35 Chas. 8S. Stephenson, New York, N. Y., Ship Broker 2,009 
25 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, ” 6.008 
37 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2.500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, Portland, Me. Master Mariner. 8,008 
23 Edwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, ' a0 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
24 Eden P Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2.100 
34 Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mase., Clerk, 2.009 
61 John W. Crafta, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10.000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2.008 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, Ill, Provision Merchant, 2 
7 Francie Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 3.000 
31 D. B. Cunningham, New York, N. Y., Merchant, 3.009 
41 Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 208 
57 Sam. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2h 
40 Charies Lins, Ashland, Pa Druggiet, 8,008 
27 Francis Fischer, Louisville, Ky., Hatter, 5,000 
26 Zeno Kelly, Weet Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1,500 
2 Julius Heimann, New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2.008 
26 Philander M. Chase, Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
43 Heury Fiehback Carlinville, Ill., Merchant, 3,008 
22 A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1.906 
30 Charlee E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2.508 
39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, Tll., Cigar Manufacturer, 2.009 
37 Robert Clough, Chicago, Il., S:one Cutter, 2.000 
30 Ellen on. Chicago, IIL. Wife, 2,u06 
35 Robert H. Howe, St. Lours, Mo., Agent, 5.008 
19 Georve H. > Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,008 
49 Thomas W. tHamis, ton, Mase., Merchant, 6,q00 
33 Iesachai H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., Druggist, 1,500 
27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me. Master Mariner, 3,006 
62 Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4,000 
80 Eliakim W. Ford, Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 3,008 











OIRCULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 
YOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN @ CO., New Yours. 


BROWN BROTHERS @& CO., 
59 Wa. Sr., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
POR USE IN 


THIS*COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 





Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 





insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
#% Por Strasser, Nsw Yor, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 

The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, 
and of farnishing Desigue and Superintendence for Baild- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, incatins peas Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeter Gardens. 
_ FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
FRED'K C. WITHERS. 





Ss. Cc. & Cc. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 
8 State Street, Boston. 


CHARLES W. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
. Referevces given. 
Belleville, Ul., offera inducements to manufacturers. 
Land dovated. Cval plenty. 
Address CHAS. W. THUMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of “ Country Life,” farnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds, Refers wo Joha 
M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Borton, Mase.; Rafas 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francie G. Shaw, Statea 
Island; R. 3S. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


DAVID c. FRANCIS 

(Former.y C. 8. Francis & Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (uP stats). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and wiil be forwarded free wo any address. 
Orders for any obtaivabdie books promptly filled. 





110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1366. 


Binding executed iv any style. 
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The Nation. 
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THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
F. 8. WINSTON, [Puesipenrt. 
CASH ASSETS 


(invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
tng all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the aseured. 


RICHARD A. MoCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STUART, 


NIAGARA. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

Casu CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

SuRPivs, JuLy 1, 1866, alah 300,000 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent, 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 

P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


t Secretaries. 


CHECARAY “INSTITU TE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 aND 1529 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
e#poken in the Institute. 


MADAUS MHERVILLY. Principal. 


- FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famiry MacnIne in tHe Wor.p. 


FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 

The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
Was conferred on the representative of the 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINES, 
At the Exposrrion UNniverse.ye, Paris, 1967, 


Thus attesting their great superiority over all other 
Sewing Machiues. 


Salesroom, 495 Broapway, New York. 


MISSOURI PINE AND LEAD LAND. 


For sale. my one-third interest in a tract of 4,000 acres, 
with two steam eaw-mill*, pow ranping, and mineral de: 
posits in couree of development. Send for map and de- 
acription. 

TILOMAS ALLEN, 
722 South Fourth Street, 
St. Lonis, Mo. 


THE NATION. — The best American, and. of its 
kind, for Americans, the best existing periodical.”— 
Brooklyn Union. 





THE NEW SYSTEM, 


oR 
THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 
PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapwar, 
Corner Canal 8t., N. ¥. 


DIRECTORS. 
Hon. E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. 
Hon. HOURATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 
Hon. H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. 8S. Treasurer), New 
York City. 
Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 
Y. C.). Bridgeport, Ct. 
Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor WN. Y. Zepress), Staten 
Island. 
Hon. W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
City), Yonkers. 
Hon. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pab. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
City. 
T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 
B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 
Peekekill. 
EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 
JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
Island. 
J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
Ciry. 
JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. Y¥. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 
JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 
HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
City. 
GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 
JOHN F. TROW UW. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
City. 
EMERSON W. KEYS, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
Albany. 
WM. H. 8. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 
York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Eeq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 
Atte.). New York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor, 
Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 
OFFICERS. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician -in-Chief. 
T. S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 
CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 
General Superintendent of Agencies. 
FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 
H. 4 HALL, General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 
. & 


J. ». Rpaanece, General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
eral Agents, 238 Washington Strect, Boston, Mass. 


J. B. a tw wy I, General Agent, 214 Main Street, Buffalo, 
A. * JANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. 


LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
New Haven, Conn. 


FANNING & ag ye General Agents, 304 and 
395 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 


R. . a General Agent (Butterfield Block), 
tica, N. 
JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 
eo Se CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 
(Additional names in next advertisement.) 
The Company has now completed its new 
FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 
Send ov call for circulars. 








BAKER'S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


W. BAKER & CO.’8 
peal seimag 


VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
PREPARED COCOA, 
BROMA, 


Cocoa Paste, 
ise Gocon th = Cocoa, | C eo “si, ’ 


TS Manufactures, to yore prs nah dail 
have been awarded by the chief Institutes and 
Fairs of tic Union, and at the PARIS EXPOSITION 
OF 1857, are an excelicnt diet for ey invalids 
and persons in health, allay rather than induce the 
nervous excitement attendant upon the use of tea 
or cofiee, and are recommended by the most 
physicians. 
For sale by the principal Grocers in the United States. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, . . .- Mass. 


MARVIN & CO’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 








AF E 





Are the mcet desirable for quality, finish, and price. 
: . §2%5 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warchouses: {391 Chestnut st, Philadelphia. 
Please send for a Circular. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE 


Surp*eses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch. and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
. should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
2 count «ffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 

7 BROADWAY. N. Y.;.103 Avenue A. corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 
Williamspvurgh. 


OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 
THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classified first over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Masical Instruments is annexed : 
‘Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the Firet Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 

First on the list in Class X. MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 


Grorcrs Kastner, 

AmBrRoise THOMAS, Members 

Ep. HANSLICK, 

F. A. GEVAERT, 

J. SCHIEDMAYER, 

The original certificate, together with “the official 

catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS ie recorded first on the list, can be seen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York. 





~ 


of the 
International Jury. 














